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KEATS’S PHILOSOPHY OF BEAUTY: 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE ALLEGORY OF ENDYMION 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEO-PLATONISM OF SPENSER 


By L. FINNEY 
University of Iowa 

The whole problem of the allegory of Endymion has been reopened 
by Miss Amy Lowell’ in her recent biography of Keats. Miss Lowell, 
in fact, denies that there is a trace of allegory in Keats’s poetry, 
because allegory, she says, was foreign to his nature. She finds in 
Endymion merely a boyish glorification of sexual love. ‘‘Commen- 
tator after commentator,’’ she says, ‘‘shocked and uncomprehend- 
ing, has tried to torture this idealization of sexual love into some- 
thing else: the soul striving toward a pallid, celibate heaven, or 
man rising out of his individuality into a cheerless, humanitarian 
vacuum. Keats meant none of these thngs. He meant the love of 
man for woman, as being both his physical and spiritual fulfill- 
ment.’’? 

Both Miss Lowell and the crities* with whom she disagrees have 
made the mistake of interpreting Endymion without reference to 
the philosophy of Keats’s Elizabethan masters from whom, they 
agree, he derived the form and substance of his poetry. The allegory 
of Endymion, as a matter of fact, is based upon Keats’s principles 
of beauty which he received through Elizabethan channels from 
Greek literature and philosophy. Since he knew small Latin and 
no Greek, Keats could not absorb classic culture in its pure form; 
and, since, as a romanticist, he scorned the neo-classical translations 
of Dryden and Pope, he formed his conception of the antique world 


1 Lowell, Amy: John Keats. 2 vols. Cambridge, Mass., 1925. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 365. 

3 My interpretation of the allegory of Endymion is similar in many details 
to the interpretations of Sir Sidney Colvin (in John Keats. N.Y., 1917) and 
Mr. Ernest de Selincourt (in Poems of John Keats. N.Y., 1921), who are the 
critics to whom Miss Lowell refers. 
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from the rich classical allusions, adaptations, and imitations which 
he found in the poetry of his Elizabethan masters, Spenser, Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare, Chapman, Drayton, and Sandys. 

From these Elizabethan interpretations of Greek culture, which, 
however lacking in classical restraint and symmetry, are always 
highly imaginative, Keats conceived of the Greek spirit as the prin- 
ciple of beauty in all things. ‘‘Keats,’’ said Joseph Severn,‘ ‘made 
me in love with the real living spirit of the past. He was the first 
to point out to me how essentially modern that Spirit is: ‘it’s an 
immortal youth,’ he would say, ‘just as there is no Now or Then for 
the Holy Ghost’.’’ ‘‘Rome,’’ said Severn again, ‘‘the real Rome, 
would never have become a joy to me——had it not been for Keats’s 
talks with me about the Greek spirit,—the Religion of the Beautiful, 
the Religion of Joy, as he used to call it.’’ This passionate faith in 
the principle of beauty was the one abiding element in Keats’s poetic 
ereed. A few months before his death he wrote to his fiancée, Miss 
Brawne: ‘‘If I should die, said I to myself, I have left no immortal 
work behind me——nothing to make my friends proud of my 
memory—but I have lov’d the principle of beauty in all things, and 
if I had had time I would have made myself remember’d.’” 

Keats’s belief in the principle of beauty was the result not only 
of imaginative apprehension but also of philosophical speculation. 
He had, as a matter of fact, a more philosophical quality of mind 
than cursory readers of his poetry perceive. His lack of a formal 
knowledge of philosophy was due to his inadequate education rather 
than to a distaste for philosophical abstractions. In his letters, 
which are full of acute observations on life and literature, he admits 
his ignorance of philosophy and resolves to learn Greek as a prep- 
aration for a study of metaphysics. But no man who has absorbed 
the poetry of Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton, as Keats had done, 
can be called ignorant of the important body of philosophic thought. 

The erotic literature of the Renaissance was inspired by the neo- 
Platonic philosophy of beauty, which was popularized by Petrarch, 
whose sonnets to Laura were translated and imitated by poets 
throughout western Europe. This philosophy of beauty was studied 
in the Platonic Academy at Florence, which was founded by Cosimo 


4Sharp, William, Life and Letters of Joseph Severn. London, 1892, p. 29. 


5 Forman, H.B., The Complete Works of John Keats. 5 vols. Glasgow, 
1901. Vol. 5, p. 156. 


6 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 104. 
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d’Medici as a result of the Platonic lectures delivered at Florence 
in 1453 by the gifted Greek, Gemisthos Plethon, from whom it ac- 
quired those mystical elements which had been incorporated into 
Platonism by Plotinus, Jamblichus, and Proclus. Under the patron- 
age of Lorenzo d’Medici, the grandson of Cosimo, the work of the 
Academy was carried on by such brilliant philosophers as Marsilio 
Ficino, Giovanni Pico della Mirandola, and Giovanni Cavalcanti. 
This neo-Platonism, which first appeared in English literature in 
Hoby’s translation of Baldassare Castiglione’s Il Cortegiano, is 
diffused throughout the poetry of Keats’s Elizabethan masters, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Drayton, and Sandys. 

Since Keats had an intellect as well as an imagination, it is in- 
conceivable that he should not have speculated about the explicit 
philosophy of the Elizabethan erotic poetry in which he was so pro- 
foundly steeped. As a matter of fact, there is positive evidence that 
he did speculate about neo-Platonism. In an annotation in his copy 
of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, upon the section entitled, 
Love’s Beginning, Object, Definition, he makes the following com- 
ment: 


Here is the old plague spot; the pestilence, the raw scrofula. I mean that 
there is nothing disgraces me in my own eyes so much as being one of a race 
of eyes nose and mouth beings in a planet call’d the earth who all from Plato 
to Wesley have always mingled goatish winnyish lustful love with the abstract 
adoration of the deity. I don’t understand Greek—is the love of God and the 
Love of women express’d by the same word in Greek? I hope my little mind is 
wrong—if not I could—Has Plato separated these loves? Ha! I see how 
they endeavour to divide—but there appears to be a horrid relationship.” 

Despite this momentary distrust of neo-Platonism, however, Keats 
made it the aesthetic principle in accordance with which he com- 
posed all of his poetry with the exception of The Fall of Hyperion 
which is a revision of Hyperion under the influence of the humani- 
tarian philosophy of Wordsworth. 

The essence of this neo-Platonism, which Keats adapted from his 
Elizabethan masters, was a belief in a principle of unity that trans- 
cends the eternal flux of the material world. To the naturalist, who 
finds in sense-impression the only source of a knowledge of himself 
and of the universe in which he lives, there is nothing permanent, 
nothing absolute, in life, only a sense of the mutability of matter. 
But, since pure scepticism is the rarest thing in the world, since men 
are prone by nature to worship gods of some sort or other, the 
naturalist makes his obeisance to the Goddess Mutability, or to her 


7 Ibid., Vol. III, p. 268. 
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modern successor, the Goddess Evolution. Anatole France, a leader 
of modern naturalism, says: ‘‘We are fated to know things only 
by the impression which they make on us.... I have more than 
once glanced sidewise at absolute scepticism; but I have never en- 
tered that region.... I have believed at least in the relativity of 
things and in the succession of phenomena.’’* This naturalistic 
philosophy, as old at least as Heraclitus, has been throughout the 
ages the foe of man’s innate faith in some divine principle that 
transcends the relativity of matter. Spenser, who saw the danger 
in a blind worship of the Goddess Mutability, said (Faerie Queene, 
vii, i. i.) : 
What man that sees the ever-whirling wheele 
Of Change, the which all mortall things doth sway, 
But that thereby doth find, and plainly feele, 
How Mutability in them doth play 
Her cruel sports, to many mens decay? 
Which that to all may better yet appeare, 
I will rehearse that whylome I heard say, 
How she at first her selfe began to reare 
Gainst all the gods, and th’ empire sought from them to beare. 
Like Spenser Keats was intensely conscious of the eternal flux of 
life. In Sleep and Poetry (vv. 85-95) he says: 
Stop and consider! Life is but a day; 
A fragile dew-drop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit; a poor Indian’s sleep 
While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep 
Of Montmorenci. Why so sad a moan? 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown; 
The readjng of an ever-changing tale; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. 

’ Since the neo-Platonists found no tranquility of soul in this mut- 
able world of sense, they founded their philosophy on a denial of 
the reality of matter and an affirmation of the reality of spirit. The 
negative side of neo-Platonism, its denial of the reality of matter, 
is expressed by Shakespeare in The Tempest. When Prospero had 
dismissed the pageant of spirits which he had conjured up for the 
amusement of Ferdinand and Miranda, he expressed Plato’s idea 
that the whole natural world is a world of sensuous illusion (The 
Tempest, IV. i. 149-58) : 

These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits and 


8 Lewisohn, Ludwig, A Book of Modern Criticism. 
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Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep. 


The positive side of neo-Platonism, its spiritual affirmation, is 
expressed by Spenser in his Fowre Hymnes, whose individual titles 
are An Hymne in Honour of Love, An Hymne in Honour of Beautie, 
An Hymne of Heavenly Love, and An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie. 
Like the Italian neo-Platonists, Spenser reconciled neo-Platonism 
with Christianity by identifying the Absolute, the Original Being 
(t6 me@tov), with God the Father; the World-Mind (vots), with 
God the Son, according to which the voc corresponds to the God- 
Christ and the Adéyos to the Man-Christ ; and the World-Soul (wuz), 
with God the Holy Ghost. Absolute, Divine, or Ideal Beauty, Spen- 
ser argued, exists in God alone; but God, contemplating his own 
beauty, loved it, and desired to propagate it beyond itself. In a 
series of emanations from God the Father came God the Son, God 
the Holy Ghost, angels, heaven, earth with man, animals, plants, 
etc. Each of these orders of creation possesses a reflection of divine 
beauty in proportion to its degree of emanation from the Godhead. 
Beauty, therefore, is the chain that links together the various orders 
of creation from the highest forms of spirit to the lowest forms of 
matter. Love, which is the desire of the generation of beauty, was 
implanted in the universe in its creation, since God created the 
universe because of his desire to propagate his own beauty. In the 
lower orders of creation, love is manifested as the instinct of pro- 
creation; but in man, who possesses more of heavenly spirit, it is 
not only the instinct of procreation, or the desire of the propagation 
of the beauty of the body, but it is also the desire of the perpetu- 
ation of the beauty of the mind, as in artistic creation, and in its 
highest form it is the desire of the reunion of the soul with God. In 
its essence, therefore, love is the desire of immortality. Although 
earthly beauty is only an imperfect reflection of divine beauty, man 
may rise from a love of beauty in material things to a love of divine 
beauty and from a love of a particular person to a love of God. This 
neo-Platonic quest, the quest of the soul of man to be reunited with 
God, or Original Essence, is attained in death, at which the soul, 
released from the body, returns to God, from whom it emanated. 
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It may also be attained temporarily by man during his earthly ex- 
istence by means of the neo-Platoniec ecstasy, or state of prophetic 
vision, in which his sensuous perception of the ever-changing world 
of matter dissolves away, in which his soul puts off its garment of 
flesh and stands naked in the presence of the beauty of God. When 
men behold a vision of Sapience, or Heavenly Beauty, says Spenser 
(Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, vv. 257 et seq.) : 


it doth bereave 
Their soule of sense, through infinite delight, 
And them transport from fiesh into the spright. 


In a long passage in the First Book of Endymion (vv. 777 et seq.), 
in which he explains the allegory of the poem, Keats states explicitly 
this neo-Platonie philosophy of beauty and love which he had assimi- 
lated from Spenser: 


Wherein lies happiness? In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 

A fellowship with essence; till we shine, 

Full alchemiz’d, and free of space. Behold 
The clear religion of heaven! Fold 

A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness, 

And soothe thy lips: hist, when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 
And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Aeolian magic from their lucid wombs: 

Then old songs waken from enclouded tombs; 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave; 
Ghosts of melodious prophecyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot; 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was; 

And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 

In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 
Feel we these things?—that moment have we stept 
Into a sort of oneness, and our state 

Is like a floating spirit’s. But there are 
Richer entanglements, enthralments far 
More self-destroying, leading, by degrees, 

To the chief intensity: the crown of these 
Is made of love and friendship, and sits high 
Upon the forehead of humanity. 

All its more ponderous and bulky worth 

Is friendship, whence there ever issues forth 
A steady splendour; but at the tip-top, 
There hangs by unseen film, an orbed drop 
Of light, and that is love— 


While Endymion was going through the press, Keats revised this 
passage and added the first four verses in which he states the neo- 
Platonic quest of immortality or ‘‘fellowship with essence,’’ because 
he realized, on second thought, that an explicit explanation of his 
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allegory was necessary. In the letter to his publisher, John Taylor, 
in which he authorized the revision, he said: 

You must indulge me by putting this in, for setting aside the badness of the 
other, such a preface is necessary to the subject. The whole thing must, I 
think, have appeared to you, who are a consecutive man, as a thing of mere 
words, but I assure you that, when I wrote it, it was a regular stepping of the 
Imagination towards a truth. My having written that argument will perhaps 
be of the greatest service to me of anything I ever did. It set before me the 
gradations of happiness even like a kind of pleasure thermometer—® 

If we interpret Endymion in the light of this passage, as Keats 
intended us to do, we see that it is an allegory of the neo-Platonic 
quest of immortality. To the question, ‘‘ Wherein lies happiness ?’’ 
Keats replies in words that Spenser might have uttered: 

In that which becks 
Our ready minds to fellowship divine, 
A fellowship with essence; till we shine 
Full alechemiz’d, and free of space. 

In the passage quoted above Keats outlines four stages, or ‘‘ grada- 
tions of happiness,’’ through which Endymion must pass before he 
wins immortality—first, appreciation of the beauty of nature, or 
the ‘‘clear religion of heaven’’; second, appreciation of the beauty 
of art; third, friendship, or sympathy for humanity; and fourth, 
love. He derived three of these stages individually from Spenser’s 
Fowre Hymnes and Faerie Queene. His ‘‘clear religion of heaven”’ 
has its source in the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, in which Spenser 
defines the steps by which the soul of man may ascend progressively 
from an appreciation of earthly beauty to a vision of divine beauty 
which he personifies as Sapience, a beautiful woman who sits in the 
bosom of God. Keats’s association of friendship with love as one 
of the richer enthralments that lead through the neo-Platonic ecstasy 
to the ‘‘chief intensity,’’ or original essence, was suggested by the 
Legend of Friendship in the Fourth Book of the Faerie Queene, in 
which Spenser, following the argument of Plato in the Symposium 
and Phaedrus, says that friendship surpasses both affection for 
kindred and love for women because it is free from the fetters of 
the flesh. Keats, however, places love on a higher plane than friend- 
ship; and Spenser, indeed, in the Fowre Hymnes omits friendship 
altogether from his exposition of the neo-Platonic philosophy of 
beauty and love. Keats’s treatment of the theme of friendship, 
although derived from Spenser, is modified, moreover, by the human- 


® Forman, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 67. 
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itarianism of Wordsworth which had begun to influence Keats as 
early as the composition of Endymion. 

These four stages—nature, art, friendship, and love—constitute 
the four books of Endymion. The action of the First Book takes 
place in Endymion’s Latmian principality. In its allegory, Endy- 
mion’s quest of immortality through the clear religion of heaven, 
Keats distinguishes two stages. The first is a cult of natural beauty 
in general : 


Behold 
The clear religion of heaven! Fold 
A rose leaf round thy finger’s taperness, 
And soothe thy lips: hist, when the airy stress 
Of music’s kiss impregnates the free winds, 
And with a sympathetic touch unbinds 
Aeolian magic from their lucid wombs—ete. 


The second stage in the clear religion of heaven is the worship of 
a particular person or thing, such as the moon, as a symbol of natural 
beauty. In the Third Book (vv. 142 et seq.), Endymion reviews in 
retrospect his worship of the moon: 


What is there in thee, Moon! that thou shouldst move 
My heart so potently? When yet a child 
I oft have dried my tears when thou hast smil’d. 


And as I grew in years, still didst thou blend 
With all my ardours: thou wast the deep glen; 
Thou wast the mountain-top—-the sage’s pen— 

The poet’s harp—the voice of friends—the sun; 
Thou wast the river—thou wast glory won; 

Thou wast my clarion’s blast—thou wast my steed— 
My goblet full of wine—my topmost deed:— 


Thou wast the charm of women, lovely Moon! 
When the action of the poem begins, however, Endymion had al- 


ready passed out of this second stage; for an unknown goddess, 
whom he had seen in a state of aesthetic vision, or neo-Platonic 
ecstasy, had usurped in his soul the sway previously exercised by 
Phoebe, the Moon-Goddess. 

The neo-Platonie quest is directed by means of the neo-Platonic 
ecstasy in which ideal beauty is experienced. These ecstasies, which 
occur at intervals throughout Endymion, supply the motive force 
of the action. At the beginning of the poem, Endymion had lost all 
his former interest in mortal things. After the Feast to Pan, when 
his sister, Peona, had led him to a cool silvan bower, he confessed 
to her the cause of his woe. One evening he had fallen into a deep 
sleep, in which there appeared to him an unknown goddess of in- 
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finite beauty who became his escort through the regions of the air. 
After he had experienced this vision of ideal beauty, which, as in 
the case of Spenser’s Sapience, is personified as a woman of trans- 
cendent loveliness, Endymion lost all his former delight in the beauty 
of material things. ‘‘ Away I wander’d—,”’ he said, 


all the pleasant hues 
Of heaven and earth had faded: ete. 


After Endymion had left his Latmian principality and had en- 
tered the underworld in his long quest of immortality, he experienced 
another vision of ideal beauty, at the conclusion of which he said 
(II. 904 et seq.) : 


Now I have tasted her sweet soul to the core 
All other depths are shallow: essences, 

Once spiritual, are like muddy lees, 

Meant but to fertilize my earthly root, 

And make my branches lift a golden fruit 
Into the bloom of heaven— 


The details of Endymion’s eestasy—the sleep, the dream, the 
vision of a woman of transcendent loveliness, the subsequent distaste 
for all other forms of beauty, the resolve to seek out the lovely visitor 
of his vision—were suggested probably by the details of Spenser’s 
description of Prince Arthur’s vision of the Faerie Queene, in which 
Spenser makes the neo-Platonie vision of ideal beauty the motive 
force of the prince’s quest.t° Prince Arthur relates his vision to 
the Redeross Knight as follows (I. ix. xiii et seq.) : 


Forwearied with my sportes, I did alight 
From loftie steed, and downe to sleepe me layd; 
The verdant gras my couch did goodly dight, 
And pillow was my helmett fayre displayd: 
Whiles every sence the humour sweet embayd, 
And clombring soft my hart did steale away, . 
Me seemed, by my side a royall mayd 

Her daintie limbes full softly down did lay: 

So fayre a creature yet saw never sunny day. 


When I awoke, and found her place devoyd, 

And nought but pressed gras where she had lyen, 

I sorrowed all so much as earst I joyd, 

And washed all her place with watry eyen. 

From that day forth I lov’d that face divyne; 

From that day forth I cast in carefull mynd, 

To seek her out with labor and long tyne, 

And never vow to rest, till her I fynd: 

Nyne monethes I seek in vain, yet ni’ll that vow unbynd. 


10 This passage was marked by Keats in a volume of Spenser which he 
owned. Miss Lowell, who now possesses this volume, quotes the passages that 
Keats marked in her biography of Keats. See Vol. II, p. 567. 
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The action of the Second Book begins with Endymion’s departure 
from Mount Latmos on the quest of the unknown goddess which led 
him through the regions of the universe. In the First Book Endy- 
mion had been suffering a mood of dejection and indecision. After 
he had experienced a vision of ideal beauty, he had lost his delight 
in the natural beauty of his shepherd principality, but he did not 
yet have the courage to sever the ties that bound him to his earthly 
existence. This initiative came to him through ‘‘airy voices’’ which 
he heard in states of eestasy. One day, while sitting beneath a wild 
rose tree by a shady spring, he saw a bud which snared his fancy. 
When he plucked it and dipped its stalk into the water, it swelled 
and flowered, disclosing a golden butterfly in the midst of its petals. 
When the butterfly fluttered away, he pursued it over hill and dale 
until it dipped into a fountain near the mouth of a cavern, where, 
unseen by him, it changed into a nymph, who informed him that she 
had been his guide on this day and that he 


must wander far 
In other regions, past the scanty bar 
To mortal steps, 


before he could win the unknown goddess of his visions. The bud, 
which in turn became the rose, the butterfly, and the nymph, sym- 
bolized the fleeting beauty of this ever-changing world of matter, 
which, despite its imperfect and evanescent nature, is the only guide 
by which man can be led into the region of ideal beauty. 

After the nymph had vanished, Endymion prayed to Phoebe for 
inspiration ; and, in the eestasy into which he fell, he heard ‘‘airy 
voices’? which commanded him to descend into the depths of the 
earth by means of the cavern beside the fountain. This underworld 
which Endymion entered is unlike any other underworld that has 
ever been conceived in the imagination of prophet or poet. It can- 
not be identified with the Hebrew Hell, the Greek Hades, or Spen- 
ser’s Cave of Mammon. It does not symbolize the element of fire, 
as some critics have supposed ; for not one gleam of fire is mentioned 
among its many marvels. The key to the specific allegory of the 
underworld of the Second Book is found in the passage in the First 
Book in which Keats gives a brief explanation of the allegory of the 
whole poem. In this passage, as we have seen, Keats outlines four 
stages, or ‘‘gradations of happiness,’’ through which Endymion 
must pass before he wins immortality—nature, art, friendship, and 
love. After he has stated the first stage, a cult of the beauty of 
nature, he says: 


1 
] 
1 
i 
1 
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Then old songs waken from enclouded tombs; 
Old ditties sigh above their father’s grave; 
Ghosts of melodious prophecyings rave 
Round every spot where trod Apollo’s foot; 
Bronze clarions awake, and faintly bruit, 
Where long ago a giant battle was; 

And, from the turf, a lullaby doth pass 

In every place where infant Orpheus slept. 


The underworld, therefore, symbolizes the imaginative world of 
art—in particular, the world of poetry—into which man is led in 
pursuit of ideal beauty. Endymion’s cult of natural beauty in the 
First Book is the necessary preparation for his cult of artistic beauty 
in the Second Book. This interpretation of the allegory of the 
underworld is supported by the nature of the marvels which Endy- 
mion experiences there (II. 249 et seq.) : 

wonders—past the wit 
Of any spirit to tell, but one of those 
Who, when this planet’s sphering time doth close, 
Will be its high remembrancers: who they? 
The mighty ones who have made eternal day 
For Greece and England. 

These wondrous visions, which Endymion saw in the underworld, 
are the great mass of the perfect and imperishable beauty of art 
that has been distilled by great artists (‘‘the mighty ones’’ of 


‘‘Greece and England’’) from the imperfect and evanescent beauty 
of nature for the permanent delight and inspiration of mankind. 
The ‘‘mighty ones’’ of England are Keats’s Elizabethan masters, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Chapman, and Drayton. Keats’s romantic 
love of Elizabethan poetry, indeed, made him think that the sun of 
English poetry had set at the close of the age of Shakespeare. In 
the Second Book (vv. 723 et seq.) he says: 


Aye, the count 
Of mighty Poets is made up; the scroll 
Is folded by the Muses; the bright roll 
Is in Apollo’s hand: our dazed eyes 
Have seen a new tinge in the western skies: 
The world has done its duty. 

Some of the wonders which Endymion experienced in the world 
of art are particularized by Keats. In the course of his wanderings 
in the underworld, Endymion encountered Venus and Adonis, the 
story of whose love symbolizes the ‘‘lovely tales’’ that Keats had 
read in the poetry of Greece and England. In his version of this 
old Greek myth, indeed, Keats adapted elements from Shakespeare’s 
Venus and Adonis, Spenser’s Garden of Adonis in the Faerie Queene 
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(III. vi. xxix et seq.) and the Greek myths of Persephone and of 
Orpheus. 

In the Second Book the steady growth of Endymion’s soul is made 
manifest. Just as his early cult of natural beauty had prepared 
him for his present appreciation of artistic beauty, so now his im- 
aginative participation in the universal humanty of art prepared 
him for his later experience of friendship and love, the final stages 
in his progressive ascent to immortality. The humanizing effect of 
art upon his soul, which had previously been wholly absorbed in 
itself, is brought out vividly near the end of the Second Book 
through his meeting with Alpheus and Arethusa, whose ‘‘lovely 
tale’’ Keats had read in the poetry of Greece and England. When 
Endymion learned the sad story of their love from the murmuring 
voices of their streams, he forgot his own sorrows in sympathy for 
their tragic fate, and he besought the goddess of his pilgrimage to 
‘make happy in some happy plains.’’ 

The action of the Third Book takes place in the depths of the sea 
into which Endymion was transported from the depths of the earth. 
Endymion’s adventures in the sea symbolize his dreams of friend- 
ship, or sympathy for humanity, for which his experience of the 
full humanity of art had prepared him. In the depths of the sea 
Endymion encountered the old man, Glaucus, in friendly codpera- 
tion with whom he restored to life all the thousands of lovers who 
had perished in the sea. After they had performed this humani- 
tarian service, Endymion and Glaucus led the host of resurrected 
lovers to the Temple of Neptune and offered sacrifices to the gods. 
The Third Book, I think, does not present an actual experience of 
Endymion but his glorious dreams of humanitarian service—dreams 
which Keats himself had. In letters of this period Keats says that 
he is ‘‘ambitious of doing the world some good’’ and that he places 
his ‘‘ultimate in the glory of dying for a great human purpose.”’ 
Keats composed the Third Book during his visit at Oxford with his 
friend, Benjamin Bailey; and his fusion of Spenser’s neo-Platonic 
ideal of friendship with the humanitarianism of Wordsworth was 
due to the influence of Bailey. In his reminiscences of this visit 
Bailey says: ‘‘Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality was deeply felt 
by Keats, who however at this time seemed to me to value this great 
poet rather in particular passages than in the full-length portrait, 
as it were, of the great imaginative and philosophic Christian Poet, 
which he really is, and which Keats obviously, not long afterwards, 
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felt him to be.’’4. The growth of the influence of Wordsworth on 
Keats can be traced in Keats’s letters and poems. In the revised 
version of Hyperion the humanitarianism of Wordsworth swallowed 
up temporarily the neo-Platonism of Spenser ; but in Endymion the 
neo-Platonie philosophy of beauty is still the dominant ideal in 
Keats’s mind. 

The story of Glaucus in itself has an allegorical significance—the 
loss of spiritual ideals through sensuality, a moral that Spenser 
points again and again in the Faerie Queene. Glaucus, a young 
god of the sea, loved a nymph, Scylla by name, who symbolized the 
spiritual ideal of his dreams. He pursued her, who like all ideals 
ever eluded him, until he, wearied by his unsuccessful quest, sought 
relief in the court of the enchantress, Circe, and to ‘‘this arbitrary 
queen of sense’’ he ‘‘bow’d a tranced vassal.’’ As a result of his 
sensuality, Scylla, his spiritual ideal, was slain by Circe, his sensual 
mistress. But he soon realized the nature of his servitude to Circe 
when he saw by accident the horrible shapes of beasts into which 
her former lovers, victims of lust, had been transformed. Sick with 
horror and disgust, he would have fled; but Circe divined his in- 
tention and condemned him to live for a thousand years in a state 
of palsied senility. During this period he rescued from a ship- 
wreck a magic scroll on which was inscribed the prophecy of his 
future redemption if he performed certain tasks. These tasks were 
the Platonic discipline by which man rises from the particular to 
the universal, from the material to the divine, and the codperation 
with Endymion in the humanitarian labor of resurrecting the lovers 
who had lost their lives in the sea. After he had performed these 
tasks, he was restored to youth and united to Scylla, his spiritual 
ideal. 

In the Fourth Book Endymion returns from the ‘‘monstrous 
swell of visionary seas’’ to the earth, the realm of humanity, in 
which he meets an Indian maid who has strayed from the rout of 
Bacchus. He hears her sing in her loneliness the lovely song of 
sorrow and his heart is touched with the love that is born of human 
sympathy, for which his humanitarian dreams in the Third Book 
had prepared him. He feels that his love for a mortal maid has 
“stolen away the wings wherewith (he) was to top the heavens’’; 
for it means, so he thinks, a betrayal of his worship of Phoebe, who 
symbolizes the spiritual ideal which he has sought in the realms of 


11 Colvin, Sir Sidney, John Keats. N.Y., 1917, p. 145. 
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nature, art, and humanitarianism. He cannot, however, renounce 
mortal love, for such a renunciation is a discipline too hard for 
mortal man. But love, though based on the physical plane, can rise 
on the wings of the imagination to the heights of idealization. Endy- 
mion and the Indian maid, therefore, mount upon two winged steeds, 
who symbolize the imagination, and soar into the air of idealization 
far above the earth of reality. 

In their flight through the air, Endymion and the Indian maid 
enter the region of Sleep and succumb to his gentle sway. It was 
Keats’s conviction that there is a close connection between sleep 
and poetry; for it is in the visions of sleep, as well as in an ecstasy, 
which is itself a trance or waking dream, that the imagination re- 
veals essential truth, and beauty, which are inseparable, and hence 
identical, qualities of spirit, which is the ultimate essence. ‘‘What 
the Imagination seizes as Beauty,’’ Keats says, ‘‘must be truth— 
whether it existed before or not—for I have the same idea of all our 
passions as of Love: they are all, in their sublime, creative of es- 
sential Beauty.’’ ‘‘The Imagination,’’ he adds, ‘‘may be compared 
to Adam’s dream,—he awoke and found it truth.’”* If we refer 
to Adam’s dream in Milton’s Paradise Lost (VIII. 452 et seq.), 
Keats’s meaning is manifest. When Adam complained of solitude 
in the Garden of Eden, God replied that He had not intended for 
man to live alone, and He cast Adam into a trance, in which, says 
Adam, 


Mine eyes He closed, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal sight— 

In this trance, in which his body was asleep but his soul was 
awake, Adam saw a rib removed from his side, out of which under 
the forming hands of God a creature grew, who summed up in her- 
self all that seemed fair in all the world. This lovely paragon faded 
from Adam’s dream; but, when he awoke, he found her in reality 
such as he saw her in his dream. Adam’s dream, Keats explains, 
‘‘seems to be a Conviction that Imagination and its empyreal 
reflection, is the same as human life and its spiritual repetition.’ 
In his identification of truth with beauty, therefore, Keats does not 
refer to the material beauty that is seen by the uninspired, mortal 
eye but to the spiritual beauty that is apprehended by imaginative 
insight, that inspired, internal eye, in a neo-Platoniec eestasy or in 
a divine dream in sleep. 


12 Forman, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 46-7. 
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In this state of sleep, in which the ideal truth and beauty of the 
imagination are revealed, Endymion has a dream in which he sees 
a young man aspire to win immortality at high Jove’s empyreal 
foot-stool and to espouse Jove’s daughter. He dreams that the 
young man, who proves to be himself, gains entrance into heaven 
and consorts familiarly with the immortals. He dreams that he 
meets Phoebe, the goddess of his pilgrimage. ‘‘Then doth he spring 
towards her, and awakes,’’ and like Adam ‘‘beheld awake his very 
dream.’’ He is torn between a love for the ideal of his dreams, 
which has become a reality, and a love for the mortal maid who 
sleeps by his side. As a result of his hesitation, he loses both the 
ideal and the reality; for the goddess fades away and the mortal 
maid melts from his grasp and the steed on which she was riding 
sinks to the earth. 

In this situation Endymion suffers the bitterest despair of his 
long pilgrimage; but, when he has suffered to the limit of his en- 
durance, he is borne into the Den of Quietude, the region of apathetic 
revery, in which ‘‘pleasure has no show of enticement and pain no 
unbearable power.’’ 

O wondrous soul! 
Pregnant with such a den to save the whole 
In thine own depth. 

In this Den of Quietude Endymion falls asleep and fails to see a 
‘‘pinion’d multitude’’ pass through the sky singing the pre-nuptial 
song of Phoebe, in which the deities were invited to be present at 
her approaching marriage. 

At the conclusion of this song Endymion is borne back to the 
earth, to his principality at Mount Latmos, and he wakes to find 
the Indian maid at his side. He resolves to forgo visionary ideals 
and to content himself with mortal realities. He feels that his quest 
of immortality through spiritual means has been in vain. 

Caverns lone, farewell! 
And air of visions, and the monstrous swell 
Of visionary seas. 

The Indian maid, however, refuses Endymion’s offer of happiness 
on the mortal plane, because, as she says, such a life for them has 
been forbidden by divine powers. His sister, Peona, then, urges 
him to take up again his earthly duties as prince of the shepherds; 
but he resolves to live the life of a hermit, a seer; because, he says, 
although the pleasures of men are real, there is a higher happiness 
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that he can never attain if he takes an earthly realm. Endymion, 
however, has achieved his quest of immortality unwittingly ; for he 
finds that the Indian maid is the Goddess Phoebe in disguise, by 
which Keats means that mortal beauty is a manifestation of immortal 
beauty and that it is through love for a mortal maid that man at- 
tains immortality. 

In his development of the theme of the idealization of love, through 
which man attains immortality, Keats adapted the neo-Platonic 
religion of beauty in women, which he found in Spenser’s Fowre 
Hymnes. Additional proof of Keats’s assimilation of the neo-Plato- 
nic philosophy of beauty and love is found in his discussion of the 
origin, course, and effect of love. In the First Book of Endymion 
(vv. 807 et seq.) he says: 

its influence, 
Thrown in our eyes, genders a novel sense, 
At which we start and fret; till in the end, 
Melting into its radiance, we blend, 
Mingle, and so become a part of it,— 
Nor with aught else can our souls interknit 
So wingedly: when we combine therewith, 
Life’s self is nourish’d by its proper pith, 
And we are nurtured like a pelican brood. 

This familiar neo-Platonic description of the course of love, which 
is derived ultimately from sections 250-52 of Plato’s Phaedrus, is 
found in all the erotic poetry of the Renaissance. In any Elizabeth- 
an sonnet sequence, from one to six or more sonnets are devoted to 
a description of the eyes of the poet’s mistress; for it is through 
the eyes, which are full of heavenly fire, as Spenser says, that the 
souls of lovers intermingle and ‘‘Know each other here belov’d to 
bee.’’? For his description of the course of love, however, Keats 
seems to have been indebted directly to a passage in Shakespeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Lost (IV. iii. 290 et seq.), the pertinent part of 
which reads as follows: 

But love, first learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not alone immured in the brain; 

But, with the motion of all the elements 
Courses as swift as thought in every power, 


And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices. 


The influence of love upon the characters and actions of lovers 
is stated by Keats as follows (Endymion, III, 92-102) : 


O love! how potent hast thou been to teach 
Strange journeyings! Wherever beauty dwells, 
In gulph or aerie, mountains or deep dells, 
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In light, in gloom, in star or blazing sun, 

Thou pointest out the way, and straight ’tis won. 
Amid his toil thou gav’st Leander breath; 

Thou leddest Orpheus through the gleams of death; 
Thou madest Pluto bear thin element; 

And now, O winged Chieftain! thou hast sent 

A moon-beam to the deep, deep water-world, 

To find Endymion. 


The direct inspiration of this passage has its source in Spenser’s 
Hymne in Honour of Love (vv. 225 et seq.). When a man is in love, 
says Spenser, addressing the God of Love, 

Thou art his god, thou art his mightie guyde, 

Thou, being blind, letst him not see his feares, 

But cariest him to that which he hath eyde, 

Through seas, through flames, through thousand swords 
and speares: 


Ne ought so strong that may his force withstand, 
With which thou armest his resistlesse hand. 


Witnesse Leander in the Euxine waves, 

And stout Aeneas in the Trojane fyre, 

Achilles preassing through the Phrygian glaives, 
And Orpheus daring to provoke the yre 

Of damned fiends, to get his love retyre: 

For both through heaven and hell thou makest way, 
To win them worship which to thee obay. 

This passage of Spenser, in turn, has its source in Plato’s Sym- 
posium (sections 178-80), in which Phaedrus, citing Alcestis, Or- 
pheus, and Achilles, as examples, says: ‘‘There is none so worthless 
whom Love cannot impell, as if it were by a divine inspiration, to- 
wards virtue, even so that he may through this inspiration become 
equal to one who might naturally be more excellent; and, in truth, 
as Homer says: The God breathes vigour into certain heroes—so 
Love breathes into those who love the spirit which is produced from 
himself.’’ 

But, although love inspires lovers to perform heroic deeds in its 
own service, it prevents them from striving after fame in the service 
of ambition. ‘‘ Aye, so delicious is the unsating food’’ of love, says 
Keats (Endymion, I. 816 et seq.) : 

That men, who might have tower’d in the van 
Of all the congregated world, to fan 

And winnow from the coming step of time 

All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime 

Left by men-slugs and human serpentry, 

Have been content to let occasion die, 

Whilst they did sleep in love’s elysium. 

This conception of love as a deterrent to a ‘‘poor endeavour after 
fame’’ has its immediate inspiration in the Faerie Queene (V. viii. 
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1-2) in which Spenser, alluding to the story of Antony and Cleo- 
patra, says: 


Nought under heaven so strongly doth allure 
The sence of man, and all his mind possesse, 
As beauties lovely baite, that doth procure 
Great warriours oft their rigour to represse, 
And mighty hands forget their manlinesse ; 


And so did warlike Antony neglect 

The worlds whole rule for Cleopatras sight. 

Such wondrous powre hath wemens faire aspect, 
To captive men, and make them all the world reject. 


In justification of Mare Antony, who by sleeping in ‘‘love’s ely- 
sium”’ lost the empire of the world, Keats continues: 


And truly, I would rather be struck dumb, 

Than speak against this ardent listlessness: 

For I have ever thought that it might bless 

The world with benefits unknowingly ; 

As does the nightingale, upperched high, 

And cloister’d among cool and bunched leaves— 
She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 

How tiptoe Night holds back her dark-grey hood. 


Keats not only conceives of love as influencing and molding the 
characters of lovers but he also conceives of it as the vital force of 
the universe. Love, he says, produces ‘‘more than our searching 
witnesseth”’: 

There is no lightning, no authentic dew 
But in the eye of love: there’s not a sound, 
Melodious whatsoever, can confound 
The heavens and earth in one to such a death 
As doth the voice of love: there’s not a breath 
Will mingle kindly with the meadow air, 
Till it has panted round, and stolen a share 
Of passion from the heart! 
(Endymion, IV.78 et seq.). 
This theory of love as the vital force of the universe is not a 
passionate embodiment of airy nothings, a mere play of the poet’s 
imagination, as it would seem; but it has a logical basis in the meta- 
physical principles of neo-Platonism, according to which, as we have 


| seen, since the universe resulted from God’s desire to propagate his 
| 


own beauty beyond itself, beauty is present in all created things, and 
love, which the desire of the generation of beauty, is both the creative 
i and the preservative principle of the universe. 
\ In this analysis of Keats’s philosophy of beauty, we have found 
i that it contains all the important principles of neo-Platonism—the 
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principle of unity that transcends the flux of matter (Plato’s prob- 
lem of the One and the Many), the principle of beauty that links 
all things together in an ascending chain of perfection from the 
lowest forms of matter to the highest forms of spirit, the principle 
of love as the vital force of the universe, the neo-Platonic quest of 
immortality, by which man rises from a love of beauty in material 
things to a love of ideal beauty, the neo-Platonie ecstasy, in which 
ideal beauty is experienced, and the problem of beauty and truth. 
Although Keats did not originate his philosophy of beauty, he is as 
original as Plotinus, Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, and 
Spenser, to mention only a few of the long line of neo-Platonists 
who have transmitted to posterity the living tradition of Plato. By 
nature Keats was a Platonist, who seeks truth through imagination 
rather than through intellect, through intuition rather than through 
logic. As a poet he strove after the golden mean of art—the ex- 
pression of abstract truth through concrete beauty. If we desire, 
therefore, to appreciate his poetry, we must understand the abstract 
truth that is embodied in his sensuous symbols. 


A FLEURY TEXT OF AVIANUS 
By W. A. OLDFATHER 


University of Illinois 


Mr. E. K. Rand’s brilliant paper’ has recently directed attention 
anew to a justly celebrated manuscript, Codex Leidensis Vossianus 
Latinus Q 86, one of the principal sources for the Anthology and 
Martial, to mention two of its most notable works. This manuscript, 
because of the general style of writing,? Mr. Rand would ascribe to 
Fleury,* and is inclined to date its preparation between 850-890 
(p. 266-270). The prevalent opinion hitherto, however, has been 
that of R. Peiper,* that this Leidensis is the actual manuscript de- 
scribed as no. 526 in the twelfth century manuscript catalogue of 
Cluny®; and although Peiper himself by dating it ‘‘s. viii’’ clearly 
indicated that in his opinion it was not written there, since, as is 
well known, Cluny was not founded until 910, Mrs. Frank,® relying 
apparently on some uncertainty’ as to the date of the first part of 


1“*A Vade Mecum of Liberal Culture in a Manuscript of Fleury,’’ Philol. 
Quar., I (1922), 258-77. 

2On this point I have no fixed opinion. The style seems a bit flat and 
characterless as compared with the Reginensis (to be discussed below), and it 
is certainly not the work of the same scribe; but a conclusion on this point I 
leave to experts. 

3M. Manitius, however, seems to have been the first to connect the Leidensis 
with Fleury (Gesch. der Lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, I, (1911), 541, 2), being led 
thereto by the acquaintance which Theodulph of Orléans and Fleury (+818) 
showed with Martial and the Anthology, and later Lupus of the associated 
pga of Ferriéres (cf. Traube, Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen, III (1920), 
12f.) 

4 In his edition of Alcimus Avitus, Mon. Germ. Hist., Berlin, 1883, lxiiiff. 

5L. Delisle: Le Cabinet des Manuscrits, IL (1874), 479;Inventaire des 
Manucrits de la Bib. Nat. Fonds de Cluni (1884), appendix, p. 354 ff. 

6 ** Vossianus Q 86 and Reginensis 333,’? Amer. Journ. of Philol., XLIV 
(1923), 67-70. 

7 The uncertainty really seems to resolve itself mainly into an opinion of 
Reifferscheid, for Huemer (upon whose estimate regarding a manuscript I 
should not place too much reliance in view of his careless work on the St. Gall 
manuscript of Avianus, Wiener Studien, IL (1880), 158-60) in 1885 merely 
followed Reifferscheid, while in 1891 he clearly felt that the manuscript was 
earlier, since he puts it ‘‘saec. ix vel x,’’ the ‘‘vel x’’ being due, no doubt to 
his previous acceptance of Reifferscheid’s dating. F. Arevalus (1792) and 
Ludwig Jeep (ca, 1885), moreover, estimated the date as the eighth or ninth 
century. After all, this is really very little evidence to place against the 
practically universal ascription of the Leidensis to the ninth century, for 
Reifferscheid, though otherwise a good scholar, was by no means infallible 
when it came to dating manuscripts. In this connection I might observe that 
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the manuscript, which she was so fortunate as to discover and iden- 
tify in the Vatican under the designation Reginensis 333, is sceptical 
of the ascription to Fleury and would seem to be not unwilling to 
believe that the Letdensis was actually written at Cluny (p. 70). 

Here is where Avianus comesin. Mr. F. M. Carey, a former pupil 
of Mr. Rand’s, has very recently discqvered in the Vatican, under 
the designation Reginensis 208, the original manuscript of which the 
four leaves of Phaedrus in Vaticanus Reginensis 1616 were once a 
part.* This contains a complete text of Avianus, fols. 29-40, ex- 
cellent photographs of which he was kind enough to send me. We 
possess, therefore, a text of Avianus from Fleury, of the ‘‘third 
quarter’’ of the ninth century’; and a comparison of this with the 
almost contemporary Leidensis might not unnaturally be expected 
to offer a clue as to the provenience of the Leidensis.’° 

It becomes necessary at this point to explain the general lines of 
the manuscript tradition of Avianus. A certain amount of evidence 
points to St. Gall as the seat of the oldest manuscript of Avianus, 
an illustrated copy surviving clearly from late classical antiquity 


Dr. P.C. Molhuysen in a later communication (not dated, but received 18 Oct., 
1911) which I unfortunately overlooked when writing to Mr. Rand (op. cit. 
261), says ‘‘The Leiden Ms. Voss. Lat. 4° 86 is a 9th cent. ‘Anthologia 
Latina’.’’ (The earlier communication [9 Aug. 1910] ran: ‘‘Codex Voss. 
Lat. 4° 86 is a béautiful manuscript, beginning of the 10th century’’). To 
the list of distinguished scholars cited by Mr. Rand (loc. cit.) who ascribe the 
Leidensis to the ninth century, should be added Otto Rossbach, who borrowed 
the manuscript and examined it very carefully and dates it as ‘‘aus dem An- 
fange des 9. Jahrh.’’ (Philol. Wochenschr., 1921, 475). 


8 From a letter of Mr. Carey (30 May, 1924). 


®From the same letter. The Catalogue dates it ‘‘s.ix med.’’ Mr. Beeson, 
who kindly compared my photographs of the Leidensis and Reginensis 208, is 
‘‘inclined to think that the Reginensis is older,’’ although he ascribes the 
Leidensis also to the ninth century (card of 20 Nov., 1924). 


10It is unfortunate that we have no Ms. catalogue from Fleury from an 
early date, since that of 1552 (L. Delisle, Notices et Extraits, 31, 358; 426-39), 
which does not mention Avianus, is extremely summary, listing only 300 items, 
whereas Fleury manuscripts still in existence are far more numerous than that 
(ef. Ch. Cuissard, Inventaire des Manuscrits de la Bibl. d’Orléans. Fonds de 
Fleury (1885), p.xxxiiiff.). The catalogues preserved in manscript, Bern iiib 
and 433 (H. Hagen: Neue Jahrb. fiir Philol., XCIX (1869), 510-2; reprinted 
in Becker, Cat. Bibl. Antig. (1885), nos. 29 and 45) although claimed by 
Ch. Cuissard for Fleury (op.cit. p.xxxii and 209ff; Cat. Général XII (1889), 
lli-vi)—a claim which has been accepted by Th. Gottleib (Uber Mittelalt, Bibl. . 
(1890), 106f.) and M. Manitius (Rhein. Mus., XLVII (1892), [Ergdnz.-Heft] 
110; tbid., L (1895), 318; Gesch. der Lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, I (1910), 
489,1)—cannot belong there. L. Traube (Vorles. und Abhandl., III, 12;28) 
cast serious doubt on the aseription, and Mr. Carey assures me (letter 22 
Dec., 1924) that Bern iiib is from Tours, while 433 has no characteristic 
traits that connect it with any particular scriptorium. 
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itself.1 From this source it would appear that three families, or 
lines of tradition, descend, not counting the two fragmentary St. 
Gall manuscripts (see note 11) and the new Paris manuscript (see 
note 11), which seem also to be descended directly but I believe in- 
dependently. These families are: 

a, consisting principally of three very closely related manuscripts, 
Parisinus 13026, s. ix (originally of St. Germain-des-Prés) ; Leiden- 
sis Vossianus Latinus Q 86, s. ix, (the manuscript in question) ; 
Karlsruhe Augiensis 73, s. ix (Beeson), together with a few others 
of later date, which will not concern us now. This group descends 
from a faithful but unintelligent copy which had no author’s name 
or title, disregarded the pictures entirely, and wrote out the fables 


11 This I infer from the following facts. (a) The oldest manuscript of 
Avianus is a fragment, s.viii or ix (Beeson), from St. Gall, now in Zurich, 
no. 68, and this manuscript, from the nature of its readings, which do not 
agree to any marked extent with any one of the three families, seems clear- 
ly to have been copied directly from the common archetype of them all. Pre- 
cisely the same is true also of the readings of the eleventh century fragment of 
St. Gall (see below), which derives, therefore, from the same primitive source. 
(b) A copy of this archetype manuscript, at least once removed and perhaps 
twice removed, has recently been added to the Bibliothéque Nationale, under 
the designation Now. acquis. lat. 1132 s. ix/x (Beeson; s.x Omont), admirably 
published and discussed by M.H. Omont, Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartes, LXXXIII 
(1922), 5-{, who pointed out the classical origin of the illustrations. This 
manuscript, although written in France, contains six glosses in Old High Ger- 
man, of the extreme Alemannic dialect (J. Vendryes, Mémoires de la Soc. de 
Linguistique de Paris, XXII (1921), 273f.), an opinion confirmed by my col- 
league, Mr. C.A. Williams. Now the glosses in this manuscript were not com- 
posed for the work but were copied from the archetype, as is clear from the 
Latin gloss on 9.19, which is on a different form of the word from that which 
actually appears, but especially from the O.H.G. glosses which contain four 
slight errors of copying, one a d for cl (just such a manner of writing ‘‘cl’’ is 
followed in the Zurich manuscript from St. Gall), another a yn for im, which 
could not conceivably have been due to the original writer and were probably 
not in the old archetype, since for two of these fables (nos. 5 and 9), we have 
preserved the Zurich copy, which shows no trace of them. We have, therefore, 
to do here with a French copy of an Alemannic copy of the original. This 
Alemannic copy was a work of scholarship, being a pretty careful revision of 
the text but occupying an intermediate position between the three families, 
similar in general to that of the two St. Gall manuscripts and probably crossed, 
perhaps in France, with a manuscript of the B family (see above). Now at 
St. Gall there are still preserved two leaves from an eleventh century manu- 
script of Avianus, numbered 1396. Before each fable (none of which, by the 
way, is provided with a title), is left a space of six or eight lines blank, which 
can be for nothing else than illustrations that were never added, for the manu- 


' script was never completed, the rubricator not even having entered his capitals 


for the odd Tines. These are the only manuscripts which give any indication 
of early illustrations at all, and they point to a district in the upper Rhine 
valley, where at St. Gall a manuscript of Avianus did exist in the eighth or 
early ninth century, and at Reichenau and Murbach in the early ninth century 
(as we know from catalogues) ; so that in view of the great celebrity of St. 
Gall, it seems not unreasonable to believe that the cloister library there was the 
source from which all our manuscripts have come. 
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continuously like a long poem, without titles or even numbers, so 
that some confusion resulted regarding the beginning and the end 
of several fables, especially in Paris. 13026, but also in the Leidensis 
and the Reginensis as well. 

8, consisting principally of Parisinus 8093, s. ix/x (of unknown 
provenience’*), Parisinus 5570, s. x, a fragment of Karlsruhe 339, 
s. ix (Beeson) (of unknown provenience, but practically identical 
with Paris. 5570), Vaticanus Reginensis 1424, s. xi (of French origin, 
very similar to Paris. 5570), and some half-dozen others, dating 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. This family is care- 
fully edited, and has titles (or spaces left for titles), the fables be- 
ing always properly separated. It seems to derive from an archetype 
in which titles (originally it would appear in the nominative) were 
a surrogate for the omitted illustrations. Manuscripts of this family — 
are uniformly much emended and therefore differ a good deal from 
one another in details. 

y, including practically all the manuscripts from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century. This family represents a popular or vul- 
gate text, which dispensed with the introductory epistle but added 
voluminous glosses and commentaries and interpolated and crossed 
recklessly and without reason. One would be tempted to consider 
it merely a vulgarized and debased version of the 6 family, were it 
not that the occasional striking agreements with y on the part of 
our two fragments from St. Gall (and in a quotation from Bishop 
Humbert of Ste. Rufine in the eleventh century") indicate that 
some of its readings go back to a very early: source indeed. It had 
neither illustrations nor titles nor numbers, but the first manuscript 
of this family was careful to distinguish between the different fables. 

Now the Leidensis is descended from the ancestor of the a family, 
and is copied so faithfully that in scores of places it produces sheer 
nonsense. The Reginensis, however, although based on such a manu- 
script has comparatively few of the impossible a readings; and it, 
or its immediate parent, was crossed with a manuscript of the B 


12 Although this manuscript is without further qualifications called Visigothic 
by E.A. Loew, Studia Palaeographica (1910), p. 59, no. 13, that designation 
applies only to the first thirty-eight folios (S. Tafel, Rhein. Mus., LXIX 
(1913), 631, 3), and the remainder is made up of portions of different age and 
ge the literature cited in C.U. Clark, Collestanca Hispanica (1920), 
no. 653). 

13 Possibly also in one from Remigius of Auxerre (+908) (Manitius, Gesch. 
der Lat. Lit. des M.A., I (1910), 512), although only a minority of the y fam- 
ily (i.e. 13 manuscripts) show that reading to-day. 
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family, so that it shows dozens of readings of the B family alongside 
scores of those of the a. That it is properly a manuscript of the a 
family, however, appears not merely from the marked preponder- 
ance of a readings but also from the total absence of titles, and the 
uncertainty in two instances (fables 7 and 8) of the proper point 
at which the respective fables begin. In addition there are 51 unique 
readings in the Reginensis, of which only one can possibly be correct, 
Cytisi in 26.5, which is an easy emendation for any Vergilian scholar, 
and appears also from the hand of a corrector in Wolfenbiittel 87,5 
Aug., 8. xiii, where it is obviously a conjecture. Of the remainder, 
28 are sheer blunders, three may be excused on the probability that 
the archetype was hard to read, one is an incorrect copy of the cor- 
rected archetype, where both error and correction are copied, and 
18 are barefaced emendations, every one of which is wrong, although 
some have a certain plausibility about them. The Reginensis is, 
accordingly, for all its great age and beauty of writing, a poor guide 
to the correct text of Avianus, and one should not expect it to re- 
semble any too closely even the manuscript from which it was direct- 
ly copied, if that should ever appear.’* It is, in fact, nothing less 
than an edition, made with a degree of confidence and pride, which 
for Fleury at that age was far from inexcusable but which modern 
critical needs can only deplore. 

Nevertheless, with all its variations, intentional and accidental, it 
stands very much closer to the Leidensis than it does to any other 
manuscript, although, of course, not closer to the Leidensis than does 
the Leidensis stand to its two old brothers which together with it 
represent the family, since large numbers of the peculiar readings 
of a have been supplanted in the Reginensis. Disregarding the 
scores of cases where the Reginensis and the Leidensis agree in a 
reading common to the a family, I find that the Reginensis agrees 
with the Leidensis in six peculiar readings, and with no other manu- 
seript of the a and 6 families in more than a single one (and those 
apparently all casual). The six are: 

7.1-2. These verses are treated as the last two of fable 6. 


14Its record would be even worse were it not that some time, probably in 
the tenth or eleventh century, it was pretty thoroughly corrected (I think in 
about 180 cases, although here and there a correction might be due to the 
first hand), from a manuscript which was one of the prime sources of Lauren- 
tianus Plut. LXVIII, 24, s.xi, which is pretty certainly a French manuscript. 
In more than half of these cases the reading of all other manuscripts has been 
restored, so that the Reginensis as it left the hand of its author must have had 
something like 150 unique and demonstrably false readings. 
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8.14 perpetuom: perpetuum af, perpetua, -o, -e, -am ali. 

22.8 congeminate: congeminata, congemina . 

28.6 propmtior Reg. promitior Leid. Here the common ancestor 
clearly had a carelessly written p over promtior, which the Reg. 
entered in the wrong place and the Letd. mistook for a different 
letter. 

32.2 adnexos: et nexos w (annexos two fourteenth century mss.) 

37.3 non euides Reg. noneuides Letd. nonne uides w. 

To these cases may properly be added: 

13.2 yrsutus, where only Sandanieli del Friuli 97, s. xv, obviously 
by accident, agrees, and 

13.6 ohhuius Reg. Paris. 13026: obu//// Leidensis, where a cor- 
rector has entered -ius over what looks like the remains of an h. 
Very likely a had here, therefore, obuius, with an h above the line, 
which the Leidensis got in the wrong place. 

That either manuscript was copied from the other, is excluded by 
the fact that the Leidensis omits two verses (21.8 and 25.16) and a 
number of words which appear in the Reginensis; while the Regi- 
nensis omits several words appearing in the Leidensis, and in par- 
ticular is perfectly clear at the very outset, where the archetype of 
the Leidensis was almost illegible, as evidenced by the fact that of 
the first eight words two are omitted entirely and five badly cor- 
rupted. It is probable, then, that the Reginensis (or very likely its 
immediate ancestor upon which the crossing with the 6 tradition was 
presumably performed), was copied from the common archetype of 
the Leidensis and the Reginensts, while that was still perfectly 
legible; and that the scribe of the Letdensis, a few decades later, 
found this same manuscript much the worse for wear, especially at 
the beginning, but also, if we may judge from the combination of 
great fidelity and yet a considerable number of omissions and errors 
of deciphering, throughout the body of the work as well. 

I see, therefore, nothing improbable in Mr. Rand’s suggestion 
that the Vade Mecum represented in the Letdensis may have origin- 
ated actually in Fleury, since this manuscript itself, as far at least 
as the text of Avianus is concerned, might very well have been writ- 
ten in the same monastery as the Reginansis. We need merely as- 
sume that for the preparation of this special work, which was ob- 
viously planned and supervised with care, as compared with the 
Reginensis which is merely just another text,’ the scribe may have 


15 The large number of manuscripts of Avianus in the early Middle Ages 
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been directed to follow with extreme fidelity the very oldest avail- 
able manuscript, whether that was already in the cloister library or 


-had to be borrowed from elsewhere, and we should get exactly the 


relation which actually exists between the Reginensis and the Leiden- 
sis. And even if it can be shown that the Leidensis was written in 
a neighboring cloister, the impulse in any event is likely to have 
proceeded from Fleury, so that the net result is approximately the 
same. 

If anyone feels that the direct evidence from readings, which con- 
nect the Leidensis and the Reginensis, appears somewhat scanty, I 
might add a few remarks about another manuscript of Avianus, 
which almost certainly was connected with Fleury but which re-— 
sembles the Reginensis only slightly. This is Parisinus 5570, s. x, 
one of the chief representatives of the B tradition. On fol. 63a after 
an extract of 20 lines from a sermon, which follows the text of 
Avianus, stand the following incomplete verses: 

Quos Martinus alit benedictio larga Tonantis 
Augeat, exaltet, foveat semperque gubernet. 
Corde pio pariter quod poscunt Floriacenses. 
Pascite iam lacrimis uultum serenate (stc) doloris 
Qui pietate patris 

These I cannot identify, neither can Mr. Rand or Mr. Beeson out 
of their large collections; and they seem, therefore, to refer to a 
special event, which in this case is very likely to have been the copy- 
ing at Fleury of a text of Avianus lent from Tours.’® In any event 


is due to the use of his fables, along with Cato, Theodulus, and others, as one 


of the most important authors by means of whom elementary instruction in 
Latin was given. For this important aspect of Avianus, which deserves and 
will receive elaborate treatment elsewhere, see the most recent study by M. 
Boas in Mnemosyne, XLII (1914), 17-46. Several mediaeval catalogues show 
copies of Avianus running from two to five, e.g., Tours (5), Toul (5), Murbach 
(2), Cluny (5), Oberaltaich (4), Salzburg (3), etc. At Fleury, accordingly, 
we may assume the existence of several copies, for the zeal with which the 
monks of Fleury copied and recopied the authors already represented in their 
library is well known (cf. Ch. Cuissard, Inventaire, ete., p. xviff.). 


16 Less likely is the possibility that a Fleury manuscript was being copied at 
Tours, although Fleury distinctly occupies a subordinate position in the mind 
of the maker of the verses. Most probably the scribe copied verses originally 
composed for Tours, and added one for Fleury immediately thereafter, since I 
may add, that, although I am not expert in these matters, the style of writing 
and especially the frequency of ligatures (particularly ct, st, ns; even nt 
[9.1; 10.5;] and fl [16.4; 38.1]), suggest Fleury rather than Tours as the 
place of writing.—Since the above was written Mr. Carey writes that Par. 5570 
**seems to be of the Fleury type, close to the end of the tenth century—pos- 
sibly, even s.xi inc.; it has all the ear-marks at any rate’’ (14 Jan., 1925). 
The spelling of the name Avianus, instead of Avienus, as in the Reginensis, 
makes no trouble, for Avianus was the form employed by Alquin in his text 
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Paris. 5570 belonged to an influential branch of the tradition, since, 
as observed above, it is practically identical with a fragment, Karls- 
ruhe 339, s. ix, and stands very close to Parisinus 8093, s. ix/x and 
Vaticanus Reginensis 1424, s. xi (a manuscript from the Orléans 
district, according to Mr. Carey, letter of Jan. 14, 1925), and in 
addition is a principal source directly for the scholia in the Bod- 
leianus B. W. Rawlinson III, s. xi. Now this manuscript, although 
representative of the Fleury tradition or at least heavily crossed 
with the Fleury tradition, shows very few notable agreements with 
the Reginensis. These are: 

2.15, where a mark at the side to call attention to the moral, some- 
thing like our radical sign, is represented in Reg. 208 and Reg. 1424 
by the false readings hic and Hee respectively of the first hand. In 
a common archetype of these two manuscripts, therefore, the symbol 
must have resembled an h even more than it now does in the Pari- 
sinus. 

10.12 aequeue (for aequaeuae). In the great number of variations 
possible, this may be an accident, but, if so, it is a curious one. 

13.12 at auri (for a tauri) with the Parisinus 13026 alone. 


and notes at Tours and in the ninth or tenth century catalogue from there. 
See my remarks on Alquin and Avianus in Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc. XLII 
(1911), 116f., and add the actual entry in Caspar Barth’s list of books at 
Zwickau and the old catalogue of the same in O. Clemens, Zentralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, XXXVIII (1921), 281, 284. This particular manuscript has 
been most unfortunately lost. The spelling Avienus is due no doubt to an 
attempt to connect the author of our fables with a more celebrated name in 
letters (such a superscription as Aviani Festi in Bodl. Auct. F.2. 14, s.xii, be- 
ing merely a conflation of the two traditions). The manuscript tradition is 
very strongly in favor of Avianus, even though upon this point we lack the 
valuable testimony of a (in the superscription of the Augtensés ‘‘ Avianus’’ 
cannot represent « in view of the total absence of indicia of authorship in the 
Parisinus 13026 and the Leidensis). The ascription to Avienus I suspect to 
be of Spanish origin, where the local poet would in any event be more cele- 
brated. This is in part substantiated by the fact that such a spelling (in the 
by-form ‘‘Abieni’’) is recorded for a manuscript of our author found by 
Bishop Eulogius of Cordova in 848 A.D. in the cloister St. Zachariah in the 
foothills of the Pyrenees (see his Vita vel Passio, Migne 115, 712f.—with a 
better text in Traube, Poetae Lat. Aecvi Karol., III, 124; G.C. Keidel, Zeitschr. 
fiir Roman. Philol., XXV (1901), 724; M. Manitius, Gesch. der Latein. Lit. des 
Mittelalters, I (1910), 424). Although the same form appears a few years 
earlier at St. Riquier (with Micon in 825, see Traube, op. cit., III, 282; id., 
Rhein. Mus., XLIV (1889), 478; M. Manitius, Rhein. Mus., L (1895), 318; 
id., Miinchener Mus. fiir Philol. des Mittelalters, I (1912), 130; and for the 
catalogue in 831, Traube, op.cit., 266), it is searcely credible that such an item 
of ‘‘scholarship’’ should have traveled from France to Spain in this epoch, 
but rather it might have gone in the opposite direction—For the correct read- 
ing of line 4 in Par. EEGJ, quoted above in the text, I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of Mr. Rand who examined the verses anew for me last summer. 
12 Forman, op. cit., Vol. IV, p.46-7. 
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36.17 felicius, an obvious emendation for felicibus, with Karls- 
ruhe 339, Reg. 1424, and Laur. Plut. LXVIII. 24, alone. 

This very short list of marked special agreements between manu- 
scripts which almost certainly belong to Fleury, shows again how 
great might be the diversity between different manuscripts of even 
the same author, when there were a considerable number of them, 
as was the case with Avianus, at such a center of active copying and 
editing as was Fleury. It seems also to make more impressive as 
an argument for connecting the Leidensis with Fleury the somewhat 
longer (though still rather short) list of noteworthy identical read- 
ings in the Reginensis and the Letdensis. 
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LE ROLE DU SURNATUREL DANS LES 
CHANSONS DE GESTE! 


By ADOLPHE J. DICKMAN 
University of Iowa 

Cette étude considére cinquante-six chansons de geste, depuis le 
Roland jusqu’aux chansons du 13e siécle et méme du 14e. 

Ces poémes, quoique différents et de formes variées, forment un 
‘corps d’une remarquable unité, et représentaient 4 leur époque, une 
tradition littéraire définie. 

Ils sont prolixes et clairs comme toute littérature qui doit étre 
facile 4 comprendre. Socialement, ils sont de l’histoire; car, si leur 
fonds est bien peu historique, ils représentent néanmoins la société 
du 12e et 13e siécles, son idéal, ses ambitions, ses habitudes, et 
lV’esprit de conquéte, de prosélytisme, de foi et d’honneur de ces 
temps. 

Pour bien saisir, non seulement ce qu’est le surnaturel, mais 
surtout ce qu’était le surnaturel pour le public des chansons de 
geste, il faut que nous nous défassions de la sagesse aceumulée de 
plusieurs siécles et de ce que nous nous plaisons 4 nommer nos 
habitudes scientifiques ; nous sommes en présence d’un Age qui avait 
peu le sens critique et qui ne marchandait pas avec le surnaturel. 
Figurez-vous des hommes primitifs et passionnés, une nation absolue 
dans ses opinions, ils peuvent identifier leur cause avec la cause de 
Dieu. Ce sentiment de l’existence d’un Dieu qui s’occupe des 
hommes, de la réalité des miracles, quelques images merveilleuses, 
et tout un ensemble de faits extraordinaires que les auteurs des 
chansons ne pouvaient expliquer par ce qu’ils connaissaient des lois 
de la nature, voila ce qui constitue 1’élément surnaturel dans les 
chansons de geste. 

Mais distinguons. Certains faits peuvent nous paraitre plus 
extraordinaires qu’ils ne le paraissaient au public des chansons, 
sauts fabuleux de coursiers, coups merveilleux de cavaliers, force 


1This short article aims to give the majin points of a doctor’s dissertation 
presented before the Graduate College of the University of Iowa (June 1925), 
and written under the direction of Professor 8. H. Bush. The dissertation, 
treating of Old French works, is written in French, but the numerous quota- 
tions from the old poems are given in the text integrally in Old French. 

This thesis will be published by the Maison Bernard Grasset, publishers, 
Paris, France. 
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et valeur de certains héros, exagérations de bravoure en un temps 
ou seule la prouesse individuelle comptait. 

En revanche, il est d’autres faits que nous pouvons expliquer par 
des lois naturelles ou par de |’habileté et que les gens du 12e et 13¢ 
siécles considéraient comme surnaturels, comme ce cerf qui, pour- 
suivi, trouva le gué du Rhin, dans les Saxons; Charlemagne y vit 
le doigt de Dieu lui indiquant 1’endroit ot il pit faire jeter un pont. 

Puis, comme on avance, ]’emploi d’éléments merveilleux, mais non 
miraculeux, devient plus fréquent ; les auteurs font ce que font nos 
propres auteurs, ils essayent d’exciter et de renouveler la curiosité 
de leur public: ils se servent du surnaturel comme moyen littéraire. 
Mais il est rare que ces éléments soient essentiels au poéme. 

Cela nous conduit a distinguer deux éléments dans le surnaturel 
des chansons. L’un, le surnaturel chrétien ou religieux, comprend 
les croyances et les manifestations de la foi chrétienne, priéres et 
leur pouvoir, pouvoir des rites, reliques et leur puissance, saints et 
anges, miracles qui manifestent la puissance de Dieu et sa faveur. 
L’autre, le merveilleux, qui est surtout, comme dit M. Faral, un 
merveilleux de description, comprend certains objets merveilleux 
par leur origine ou par leur puissance, armes, pierres précieuses, 
vétements; certains étres extraordinaires, géants, nains, fées et 
magiciens, hordes de paiens repoussants; palais et tentes; un peu 
de magie. 

Il arrive que ces deux éléments se mélent assez étroitement. Pour- 
tant, nous savons qu’une distinction s’établit, tout au moins d’abord 
dans l’esprit des auteurs, et la meilleure preuve que nous en ayons 
se trouve au début des poémes d’Adenet le Roi Bueves de Commar- 
chis et les Enfances Ogier; Adenet reproche aux autres remanieurs 
de farder avec le merveilleux la face de ]’histoire ; pour lui il restera 
dans la vérité et expurgera les chansons de tout mensonge. II est 
a noter cependant qu’il fait usage du surnaturel religieux. 

D’autres poétes, sans écrire de protestations, écrivent des chansons 
entiérement réalistes, tout au moins en ce qui concerne le surnaturel; 
mais il n’y a pas de chanson qui n’ait quelque élément religieux, 
priére, geste de bénédiction, miracle. 

Comme nous savons que les chansons étaient par le public con- 
sidérées comme historiques, il est intéressant de les comparer avec 
les chroniques de Villehardouin, de Joinville et Froissart. On peut 
juger, par de nombreux passages pris dans les chroniqueurs, ave¢ 
quel sérieux et quelle bonne foi, ils parlaient des miracles, de 1’effi- 
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eacité immédiate des priéres, de la véracité des réves, ou méme de 
certains cas de magie ou de nécromancie. 

Avant de s’oceuper des chansons étudiées, elles-mémes, il a paru 
bon de donner un petit résumé de ces cinquante-six chansons. En 
vérité le mot résumé représente quelque chose de trop complet et 
on l’a employé faute de mieux. On a rappelé les grandes lignes des 
poémes, en indiquant leur tendance vers plus de réalisme ou plus 
de merveilleux. Ainsi une premiére impression se forme du réle 
indispensable ou non du surnaturel dans les chansons: aprés cette 
lecture, on a tiré les conclusions suivantes: 

Qu’il y a dans presque toutes les chansons, quelque surnaturel, 
surnaturel religieux ou merveilleux, ou tous les deux, mais qu’il 
joue un role assez faible, sauf dans deux ou trois; 

Que les histoires en général se compliquent comme nous avancons 
et que la civilisation s’avance; et que le merveilleux a une tendance 
a se montrer plus fréquemment ou 4 disparaitre complétement ; 

Que le surnaturel chrétien est presque constant dans les chansons, 
bien qu’il apparaisse sous des formes plus ou moins variées ou 
abondantes. 

Mais quel est vraiment le réle de ce surnaturel religieux ou de 
ce merveilleux : dans quelles cireonstances apparaissent-ils, appliqués 
a quels sujets, dans quel sens ont-ils varié; sont-ils un enseignement, 
ont-ils modifié les caractéres, ou ne sont-ils qu’un reflet de 1’esprit 
du temps, une habitude d’esprit ou de vie? Voila ce qu’il s’agit de 
déterminer. 

Une séche énumération de tous les exemples trouvés dans les 
chansons (classifiés sous différents titres, dans un Index) ou les 
classifications de détails de certaines théses allemandes, donnent 
une fausse impression du réle que joue le surnaturel dans les chan- 
sons; on perd de vue les circonstances, la longueur des poémes, le 
temps trés long sur quoi ces exemples sont disséminés. 

Il faut étudier ces exemples dans les chansons mémes, les suivre 
dans le cours de la chanson. Le merveilleux apparait alors comme 
le c6té coloré et splendide des poémes; et comme le cété aussi, mar- 
qué d’ailleurs, plus sombre et terrible. Dés qu’on fait mention des 
pays d’Orient, viennent des descriptions fastueuses de chateaux et 
de tentes, d’automates ingénieusement agenecés, de pierres et de 
vétements merveilleux. Dés qu’on entre en bataille contre les 
paiens, apparaissent presque toujours des monstres hideux que les 
Frangais a l’aide de Dieu et de leur force doivent vaincre. 
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Mais ces monstres une fois décrits, on ne les voit plus. De méme 
prenez ces anneaux magiques ou ces épées merveilleuses qui se pré- 
tent 4 des descriptions minutieuses et magnifiques, ils ne jouent de 
role que par 1’ingéniosité ou la force de ceux qui les portent. II est 
de méme certaines princesses sarrasines qui possédent des pouvoirs 
magiques; mais tout leur réle dans les chansons est fondé sur 
l’amour qu’elles portent aux chevaliers chrétiens prisonniers; elles 
les délivrent non par magie, mais par ruse. 

Il n’y a pour ainsi dire pas de cas de magie et ceci est remarquable 
en soi, car nous savons que les cas en étaient trés fréquents et la 
croyance générale au moyen Age; mais il faut se souvenir de 1’origine 
cléricale 4 la fois et populaire des chansons et aussi qu’elles étaient 
acceptées par le public comme historiques. 

Evidemment, et on y insiste plusieurs fois dans le cours de 1’étude, 
on ne peut appliquer entiérement les considérations ci-dessus 4 Huon 
de Bordeausz ou le merveilleux est si bien tissu dans l’histoire qu’on 
ne saurait 1’en séparer; de méme il faut faire exception pour 
Renaud de Montauban et jusqu’a un certain point pour Gaufrey 
qui est une imitation de Huon. 

Le surnaturel religieux est presque constant dans les chansons. 
Trés simple au début, il est presque un esprit de croisade. Les rap- 
ports de l’homme a Dieu sont ceux du vassal 4 son suzerain, car 
l’homme du peuple n’y est pas considéré: dans le Roland par 
exemple, ou la Chanson de Guillelme ou la Chevalerie Vivien. Le 
role de cet esprit est simple: il pousse les chrétiens a la guerre, la 
seule occupation du seigneur, a la guerre contre le paganisme parce 
que ¢c’est le temps des Croisades. 

Ils combattent avec la promesse du paradis s’ils meurent, avec 
des promesses de butin s’ils vivent. La distinction n’est pas absolue 
entre cette vie et l’autre; ceux qui sont tombés en combattant les 
paiens entrent immédiatement dans le vasselage d’un plus grand 
suzerain. Il y a confusion entre l’honneur et la religion, ou du 
moins ils signifient 4 peu pres la méme chose. Fuir devant les 
paiens, ec’est 4 dire manquer au service de Dieu, est la honte 
supréme; le traitre envers Dieu est puni de la méme facon que le 
traitre envers son seigneur; la belle conduite dans Ja mélée, la 
prouesse individuelle qui assure une place au paradis, la peur de la 
chanson qu’on chantera, seul contréle social, sont les grands ressorts 
de 1’action. 

Point de théologie, mais les formes les plus imagées du eatho- 
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licisme, anges et saints, miracles, reliques; aucune n’est indispen- 
sable a l’action, bien qu’elles soient toutes vivantes et réelles, et que 
les reliques, dans le Pélerinage de Charlemagne et dans Fiérabras 
aient été la eause de la chanson. Les réves dont les auteurs auraient 
pu se servir bien plus ne semblent étre autre chose qu’un moyen 
pottique qui relie certains événements ou les annonce d’une fagon 
assez obscure, car ils sont allégoriques et sont généralement des 
réves d’animaux. 

Dans les chansons du début, il y a quelques miracles éclatants, 
généralement imités de la Bible. Plus tard, ou méme a cété de ceux- 
ci, et présentés avec les mémes termes d’émerveillement, quelques 
faits extraordinaires, ou considérés tels par les gens de 1’époque, 
comme des nuées dérobant a la vue des paiens des chrétiens en fuite, 
ou ce cheval dans Aquin, qui assoiffé durant plusieurs jours, retrou- 
va la source qui fournissait 1’eau douce a la cité de Quidalet. Puis 
il y a plusieurs chansons qui n’ont pas de miracle du tout. 

La religion apparait le plus souvent sous les formes quotidiennes 
les plus habituelles, priéres, invocations, bénédictions, signes de 
croix, serments sur des reliques, communion, foi dans la protection 
de Dieu et dans son jugement. II est extrémement intéressant de 
noter le réle trés faible joué par la Vierge; lorsqu’on se rappelle 
le culte direct et passionné de Marie qui influenca grandement les 
moeurs dés la fin du 12e siécle, on est surpris de voir le peu de place 
que la Vierge occupe dans les chansons de geste, poémes d’expression 
populaire. 

En considérant ces chansons, dans leur ensemble, nous voyons 
done: 

Que nous avons au début des poémes peu compliqués, représentant 
une vie simple, une religion simple; il n’y a point de vie sociale, la 
femme n’y joue pas de role; 

La civilisation avance et la vie sociale apparait. A ecété de la 
guerre sainte, il y a la guerre féodale; il n’y a plus que des descrip- 
tions de batailles, et de prouesses, mais des descriptions d’objets 
et de coutumes qui appartiennent a une civilisation déja assez com- 
pliquée, des vétements et des bijoux, des tournois, de la chevalerie 
avec une pointe galante. Le réle de la femme devient réel; elle est 
l’égale de l’homme, et comme Guibour elle peut recruter des armées 
pour son seigneur; l’amour d’elle inspire des conquétes, cause des 
guerres; pourtant cet amour délicat, charmant, galant, en dehors 
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du mariage et qui donna aux romans une partie de leur vogue, 
n’apparait pas encore. 

Comme done l’aspect des chansons varie, varie aussi 1’emploi du 
surnaturel. Vers la fin, les chansons prennent des airs de romans, 
et le simple et grand parallélisme de la lutte entre les chevaliers de 
Dieu et les paiens qu’aide le diable disparait peu & peu et presque 
entiérement. 

Le merveilleux, assez rare au début, devient plus fréquent a 
mesure que les poétes en viennent 4 produire avec le but de renou- 
veler la curiosité de leur public par toutes sortes de moyens; ils 
flattent le goat du peuple pour |’extraordinaire, et il n’est pas de 
chansons qui aient eu plus de vogue que Huon de Bordeaux et 
Renaud de Montaubam. Pourtant ils ont affaire 4 un public plus 
averti et qui sait distinguer le vrai du faux quand on le lui montre. 
Cette mode de mélanger le merveilleux 4 l’histoire mécontente les 
plus sérieux des remanieurs. 

Il semble qu’il y ait eu vers la fin de l’époque qui nous occupe 
une sorte de bifurcation vers plus de merveilleux ou vers plus de 
réalisme : des chansons comme Raoul de Cambrai, Garin le Loherain, 
les Saxons, la Mort Garin, Atol, les Romans d’Adenet le Roi, Hugues 
Capet sont tout a fait réalistes; mais d’autres, comme Doon de la 
Roche, Renaud de Montauban, Huon de Bordeaux, Jourdains de 
Blaivies, Hervis de Metz, Gaufrey sont tellement remplis d’incidents 
et d’aventures ot souvent le merveilleux se méle, qu’ils ont un grand 
air de romans; pourtant le réalisme n’y est point absent. 

En général, les chansons sont des poémes réalistes, sauf quelques 
exceptions, oi le surnaturel, religieux ou merveilleux, n’est que le 
reflet de la place qu’il oceupait dans la vie des gens de 1’époque. 
Elles sont remplies d’incidents brutaux, de guerres, de descriptions 
de détails dont quelques-uns sont d’un remarquable réalisme. Elles 
représentent la vie d’un temps plein d’ardeur belliqueuse, animé 
d’une foi fervente, avide de gloire et d’indépendance, oi se montrent 
toutes les passions nobles et égoistes. Plus raffinées et compliquées 
comme on avance, plus variées comme plus de gens et de classes 
différentes prennent part a l’action, avee un cété religieux 4 peu 
prés constant et de temps en temps des éclairs de merveilleux, nous 
y trouvons 4 la fois 1’idéalisme chrétien, source de sacrifice et 
d’héroisme, 1’idéalisme chevaleresque, source des vertus guerriéres 
et le réalisme égoiste des aventuriers jaloux de gloire et de profits. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE FIRST CANTO OF 
DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


By O.Iiver M. JOHNSTON 
Stanford University 


Midway on the journey of life the poet wakes from a protracted 
slumber and observes that during his sleep he has gone astray in a 
dark wood. He could not well report how he entered it, so full was 
he of slumber when he abandoned the true way. Leaving the dark 
forest, he reaches the foot of a hill whose summit is gilded by the 
morning sunlight. After resting, he tries to climb the hill, but a 
leopard so bars his way that he is often disposed to turn back toward 
the forest. Presently he sees a lion coming toward him, with his 
head high and fierce with hunger. Apparently the poet has a fair 
prospect of passing the leopard and lion, when he is met by a raven- 
ing wolf which causes him to give up all hope of the ascent. As he 
is rushing down to lower ground there appears to him the shade of 
Virgil, who asks him why he does not climb the sunlit mountain : 

Ma tu, perché ritorni a tanta noia? 

Perché non sali il dilettoso monte 

Ch’é principio e cagion di tutta gioia!? 
When Dante appeals to Virgil for aid, he is told that, if he wishes 
to escape from the dark wood, he must take another road, since the 
wolf kills all who try to pass along her way. Her existence will con- 
tinue until the hound appears who shall make her die of grief, and 
put her back again in Hell whence envy sent her forth. The road 
which the poets take leads them through Hell and Purgatory. 

These opening lines of the Divine Comedy are usually interpreted 
as referring to the moral and political experiences of the poet. No 
one, so far as I know, however, has sought to connect their meaning 
closely with the meaning of the rest of the poem. In my opinion, 
the fundamental purpose of this introductory allegory is the pre- 
figuration of the allegory of the poem as a whole. The first canto 
serves as a general introduction to the poem, and is therefore to be 
regarded as an outline of the main facts contained in it. If this 
interpretation is correct, the dark wood in which the poet loses his 


1Inf. I, 76-8. 
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way prefigures the Inferno, the sunlit hill represents the Mountain 
of Purgatory, and the sun is a symbol of Paradise. 

The arguments supporting the statement that this introductory 
allegory gives an outline of the principal facts contained in the 
Divine Comedy, may be stated as follows: 

1. Dante’s strict adherence to the idea of symmetry throughout 
the Divina Commedia makes it evident that he intended to assign 
thirty-three cantos to the Inferno, Purgatory, and Paradise respec- 
tively, thus leaving the first canto to serve as an introduction to the 
whole poem.? That it was the poet’s intention to observe scrupu- 
lously the laws of symmetry in the divisions of his poem may be 
seen from the following statement in Purgatorio, XX XIII, 136-141: 

S’ io avessi, lettor, pid lungo spazio, 

Da scrivere, io pur canterei in parte 

Lo dolee ber che mai non m’avria sazio; 

Ma perché piene son tutte le carte 

Ordite a questa Cantica seconda, 

Non mi lascia pid ir lo fren dell’ arte. 
The fact that the invocation in the Inferno is in the second canto 
and not in the first, as it is in the Purgatorio and the Paradiso, also 
shows that the Inferno begins with the second canto. Now, if the 
first canto is to be regarded as a general introduction to the Divina 
Commedia, it should contain matter relating to the poem as a whole. 

2. Another argument supporting the statement that the allegory 
in the first canto gives an outline of the entire poem is the fact that 
the opening lines of classical epics state the general theme of the 
poem. The Thebaid of Statius begins as follows :* 

Of Guilty Thebes, to foreign arms a prey, 
Fraternal rage, and impious lust of sway, 


My daring Muse would sing, so Phoebus deign 
To prompt the bard, and harmonize the strain. 


At the beginning of his Aeneid Virgil says :* 


Of arms I sing, and of the man who first 
From Trojan shores beneath the ban of fate 
To Italy and coasts Lavinian came, 

Much tossed about on land and ocean he 
By violence of the gods above, to sate 
Relentless Juno’s ever-rankling ire, 

In war too, much enduring, till what time 


2Compare Professor Grandgent’s edition of the Divina Commedia, Inferno 
I, Argument; Vernon’s Readings on the Inferno of Dante, I. p. 1. 

3 See W.L. Lewis’ translation of the Thebaid, in the Works of the English 
Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, London, 1810. 

4See James Rhoades’ Translation, New York, 1907. 
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A city he might found him, and bear safe 
His gods to Latium, whence the Latin race 
And Alba’s sires, and lofty-towering Rome. 


The opening lines of the Pharsalia of Lucan are :® 


Wars worse than civil on Emathian plains, 
And crime let loose we sing: how Rome’s high race 
Plunged in her vitals her victorious sword; 
Armies akin embattled, with the force 
Of all the shaken earth bent on the fray; 
And burst asunder, to common guilt, 
A kingdom’s compact; eagle with eagle met, 
Standard to standard, spear opposed to spear.é 
In view of Dante’s great indebtedness to Lucan, Statius and Virgil 
in other matters, it seems reasonable to suppose that he also imitated 
them in stating the general theme of his poem in the first canto. The 
extent to which the opening verses of the poems mentioned above 
state the main facts contained in them is not of prime importance. 
The essential thing to be noted is the fact that the entire introduction 
in each case contains matter that is developed more fully in the rest 
of the poem. 
3. Resemblances between the introductory allegory of the Divine 
Comedy and the allegory of the poem as a whole. 
(a) Resemblances between the selva oscura and the Inferno. 
An important point of resemblance between the Inferno and the 
wood in which the poet loses his way is the fact that those who enter 
these two dark valleys are unable to escape without divine aid. Over 
the gate of Hell Dante finds the following inscription : 
Per me si va nella citta dolente 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 
Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore; 
Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapienza e il primo amore, 
Dinanzi a me non fur cose create, 


Se non eterne, ed io eterno duro: 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate!7 


The Inferno is also referred to as a place of eternal exile® and as 
an eternal prison.® That it is impossible for those who enter the 
selva oscura to get out without divine aid is also made clear. After 


5 See Sir Edward Ridley’s translation, London and New York, 1905. 
6 Compare the first lines of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

7 Inferno, III, 1-9. 

8 Inferno, XXIII, 126. 

® Purgatorio, I, 41. 
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the poet had reached the foot of the sunlit hill he described as follows 
the dark wood in which he had spent the night so piteously: 

Cosi l’animo mio, che ancor fuggiva, 

Si volse indietro a rimirar lo passo 

Che non lasciéd giammai persona viva.1° 
Exactly the same language is used in referring to the impossibility 
of escaping from the dark forest as in the case of the Inferno: 

Ma pero che giammai di questo fondo 

Non tornd vivo alcun, s’i’ odo il vero, 

Senza tema d’infamia ti rispondo.11 

Another resemblance between the dark wood and the Inferno lies 

in the fact that the three animals which so bar the poet’s way in the 
Selva Oscura probably stand for incontinence, violence and fraud, 
the three types of wrong described in his Inferno. With reference 
to these beasts, Professor Grandgent says:’* ‘‘These animals evi- 
dently stand for Dante’s vicious habits, which prevent his reform. 
The old commentators interpreted them respectively as luxury, 
pride, and avarice; this would imply (unless we understand the 
poet’s whole experience to be generic, not individual) that Dante’s 
dominant sin was avarice, which is scarcely believable. A modern 
view, upheld by Flamini,"* is, in spite of some grave objections, far 
more satisfactory in itself and more in harmony with the whole 
structure of the poem. Inasmuch as the sins of Hell fall under the 
three heads, Incontinence, Violence, and Fraud, it is natural that 
the beasts should stand for corresponding practices: the ravening 
wolf is Incontinence of any kind, the raging lion is Violence, the 
swift and stealthy leopard is Fraud. St. Thomas and Richard of 
St. Victor, two of Dante’s favorite authors, saw in the spotted 
leopard a fit symbol of fraudulence. We may understand, then, 
from the episode, that Dante could perhaps have overcome the graver 
sins of Fraud and Violence, but was unable, without heavenly aid, 
to rid himself of some of the habits of Incontinence.’’ So in the 
dark wood the poet is in the grip of the sins that he described in the 
Inferno. In other words, he finds the three animals of the dark wood 
represented in his Inferno. 


10 Inferno, I, 25-7. 
11 Inferno, XXVII, 64-66. 
12 See argument to Inferno I. 
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Regarding the dilettoso monte, Edmund Gardner“ says: ‘‘ What 
are the relations between this mystical mountain of Richard’s 
treatise, the ‘delectable mountain’ of the opening canto of the Jn- 
ferno, the ascent of which is barred by the three symbolical beasts, 
and that other mountain—the mountain of Purgation—which Dante 
climbs by another way under the guidance of Vergil? The ingenious 
theory, first propounded by Vaccheri and Bertacchi, that the dilet- 
toso monte is materially (so to speak) identical with the mountain 
of Purgation, the point of departure under Vergil’s guidance being 
in the Southern hemisphere no less than the point of return to the 
surface, has proved untenable. It would rather seem that the rela- 
tions of the one mountain to the other are, more or less, those of the 
Eagle of Dante’s dream (Purg. IX) to Lucia, and of Leah (Purg. 
XXVII.) to the Matelda of the Earthly Paradise. The dilettoso 
monte ‘which is the source and cause of all joy,’ finds its realization 
in the mountain of Purgatory, on the summit of which ‘man is 
happy’.’’ The main reasons for believing that the sunlit mountain 
that Dante sees while in the dark forest prefigures the Mountain of 
Purgatory may be stated as follows: 

(1) The part played by the sun on both of these mountains is 
similar. In both eases it is recognized as a guide. The poet tells us 
that while wandering in the dark wood he reached the foot of a hill 
whose shoulders were clothed with the rays of the planet (sun) which 
leads men aright along every path. 

Guardai in alto, e vidi le sue spalle, 

Vestite gia de’ raggi del pianeta, 

Che mena dritto altrui per ogni calle.15 
It will be remembered also that when Dante and Virgil reach Pur- 
gatory, Cato advises them to take the sun for their guide: 


Lo sol vi mostrer& che surge omai, 
Prender lo monte a pid lieve salita.16 


Later on Virgil devoutly addresses the sun as the sweet light that 
is to guide him along the new pathway upon which he is entering: 


O dolce lume, a cui fidanza i’ entro 

Per lo nuovo cammin, tu ne conduci 

Dicea, come condur si vuol quine’ entro: 

Tu scaldi il mondo; tu sopr’ esso luci: 
14Sce Edmund Gardner, Dante and the Mystics, London, 1913, pp. 167-8. 
15 Inferno, I, 16-18. 
16 Purgatorio, I, 107-8. 
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S’altra ragione in contrario non pronta, 
Esser den sempre li tuoi raggi duci.17 


The sun also seems to have given our poet hope and courage to at- 
tempt the ascent of the dilettoso monte, seen from the dark wood. 
When he beheld the sunlit mountain, his fear was somewhat calmed, 
and after resting a short while his weary body, he began to climb the 


hill: 
Ma poi ch’ io fui al pié d’un colle giunto, 
La dove terminava quella valle 
Che m’avea di paura il cor compunto, 
Guardai in alto, e vidi le sue spalle 
Vestite gia de’ raggi del pianeta 
Che mena dritto altrui per ogni calle. 
Allor fu la paura un poco queta 
Che nel lago del cor m’era durata 
La notte ch’i’ passai con tanta piéta.18 


Although his way was barred at the very beginning of the ascent by 
a light and nimble leopard, the hour of the time and the sweet season 


caused him to have good hope: 


Ed ecco, quasi al cominciar dell ’erta, 
Una lonza leggiera e presta molto, 

Che di pel maculato era coperta, 

E non mi si partia dinanzi al volto; 
Anzi impediva tanto il mio cammino, 
Ch’io fui per ritornar pid volte volto. 
Tempo era dal principio del mattino; 
E il sol montava su con quelle stelle 
Ch’eran con lui, quando |’amor divino 
Mosse da prima quelle cose belle; 

Si che a bene sperar m’era cagione 

Di quella fera alla gaietta pelle 
L’ora del tempo, e la dolce stagione.19 


On the slopes of Purgatory, Sordello tells Virgil that it is impossible 
to climb the mountain except when the sun is shining: 

Ma vedi gia come dichina il giorno, 

Ed andar su di notte non si puote.2° 
Then drawing his finger across the ground he said that one could 
not even cross that line after the sun had set. 

(2) The phrases Dante used in describing his journey to Pur- 
gatory seem to justify one in believing that the dilettoso monte pre- 
figures the Mountain of Purgatory. 

After Dante had tried in vain to ascend the sunlit mountain, 


17 Purgatorio, XIII, 16-21. 
18 Inferno, I, 13-21. 
19 Inferno, I, 31-43. 
20 Purgatorio, VII, 43-44. 
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Virgil tells him that, if he would escape from that dark wood, he 
must take another road: 

A te convien tenere altro viaggio, 

Rispose, poi che lagrimar mi vide, 

Se vuoi campar d’esto loco selvaggio.21 
That the only way by which our poet could escape from the selva 
oscura, was by passing through the Inferno is a fact stated repeatedly 
in the poem: 

Tanto git cadde, che tutti argomenti 

Alla salute sua eran gia corti 

Fuor che mostrargli le perduti genti. 

Per questo visitai ]’uscio dei morti, 

Ed a colui che 1’ha quassi condotto, 

Li preghi miei piangendo furon porti.22 

After the poets had begun their journey, Virgil reminds Dante 

that he had delivered him from the wild beast which had deprived 
him of the short ascent of the beautiful mountain: 


Dinanzi a quella fiera ti levai 
Che del bel monte il corto andar ti tolse.23 


The fact that the wolf deprived the poet of the short ascent of the 
mountain seems to imply that he finally succeeded in reaching his 


goal by taking a longer road and that longer road, as we have seen, 
was the one leading through the Inferno: 

Si come io dissi, fui mandato ad esso 

Per lui campare, e non v’era altra via 

Che questa per la quale io mi son messo.24 

One seems justified, therefore, in thinking that the short ascent 

of the mountain refers to our poet’s effort to reach immediately the 
dilettoso monte, a symbol of Purgatory, without making the longer 
journey through the Inferno. It seems clear that the main purpose 
of the allegory at the beginning of the Divina Commedia is to de- 
scribe the low spiritual state of the poet which makes necessary his 
journey through the other world.”* It is equally clear also that the 
dilettoso monte is the symbol of a spiritual condition which is the 
opposite of that represented by the dark forest. If this be true, the 
sunlit mountain should mean deliverance from sin. Certainly the 


21 Inferno, I, 91-3. 

22 Purgatorio, XXX, 136-141. Cf. also Purg., I, 61-66; Inf., I, 91-3. 
23 Inferno, II, 119-120. 

24 Purgatorio, I, 61-62. 

25 See Inferno, XXVIII, 46-61: Purg., I, 61-63; XXX, 136-141. 
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poet gives us to understand that the purpose of his journey is to win 
salvation. He tells Casella, the musician, whom he meets in Pur- 
gatory, that he is making his journey in order that he may return 
to this mountain after death: 

Casella mio, per tornare altra volta, 

La dove son, fo io questo viaggio.26 
In like manner, he tells Judge Nino in Anti-Purgatory that he is 
in his first life and that by his journey he is gaining the other life: 

’O0, diss’ io lui, per entro i lochi tristi 


Venni stamane, e sono in prima vita, 
Ancor che |’altra, si andando asquisti.27 


(3) Reasons for believing that the sun seen by Dante from the dark 
forest is a symbol of Paradise. 

Dante refers to God several times under the image of the sun.” 
In the Convwio** he explains the significance of the sun as a symbol 
of the Deity as follows: ‘‘No object of sense in all the universe is 
more worthy to be made the symbol of God than the sun, which en- 
lightens, with the light of the sense, itself first, and then all celestial 
and elemental bodies; and in like manner God illumines first Him- 
self with intellectual light and then the celestial and other creatures 


accessible to the intellect. The sun quickens all things with its 
heat. . . . and in like manner God quickens all things in goodness.”’ 
Moreover, the Deity who is represented under the image of the sun 
is a symbol of Paradise: 


Prima che a questo monte fosser volte 
L’anime degne di salire a Dio, 

Fur 1’ossa mie per Ottavian sepolte. 
Io son Virgilio; e per null’ altro rio 
Lo ciel perdei, che per non aver £8930 


Non per far, ma per non far, ho perduto 
Di verder |’alto Sol che tu desiri, 
E che fu tardi da me conosciuto.31 


Volsimi a loro, ed: ‘O gente sicura’, 
Incominciai, ’di veder ]’alto lume 
Che il disio vostro soio ha in sua cura’.32 


26 Purgatorio, II, 91-2. 

27 Purgatorio, VIII, 58-60. 

28 Purgatorio, VII, 26; Par., IX, 8; X, 53; XVIII, 105; XXV, 54; XXX, 
126; Convivio, III, 1251. 

29 Convivio, III, 12. 

80 Purgatorio, VII, 4-8. 

31 Purgatorio, VII, 25-27. 

32 Purgatorio, XIII, 85-7. 
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Dicendo: ‘Spirto, in cui pianger matura 
Quel senza il quale a Dio tornar non puossi, 
Sosta un poco per me tua maggior cura.’33 

The allegory under consideration doubtless has a secondary mean- 
ing also. This secondary meaning has been interpreted in the three 
following ways: 

1. The ethical and religious interpretation. 

In the moral sense the dark wood in which Dante loses his way 
is supposed to represent the state of error and sin, the forest of 
wickedness, while the hill gilded by the morning sunlight is the 
symbol of the heights cf truth and virtue. According to this in- 
terpretation the three beasts which hinder the poet’s ascent repre- 
sent his three chief vices, namely, lust, pride and avarice. 

2. Political interpretation. 

According to this view, the dark wood is the image of political 
tumult and passion, while the sunlit hill is the state of peace and 
prosperity. According to this interpretation, the three animals 
which hinder the poet’s ascent and finally cause him to give up all 
hope of climbing the hill, represent the three powers that sent him 
into exile, namely, the Florence of 1300, proud France, and insat- 
iable Rome. 

3. According to a third group of commentators, the allegory at 
the beginning of the Divine Comedy has both the moral and the 
political meanings already indicated. For example, the dark wood 
represents the world of sin and is also the image of political tumult 
and passion. The sunlit hill is the symbol of virtue and truth and 
is also the state of peace and prosperity. In like manner, the leopard, 
the lion, and the wolf not only stand for lust, pride and avarice, but 
they also represent the Florence of 1300, the king of France, and 
the Catholie Church. However, the secondary meaning of this 
allegory, whatever it may be, does not alter my conclusion as to its 
primary meaning, namely, that it furnishes an outline of the main 
facts of the entire poem. The purpose of my paper is not to try to 
determine the secondary meaning of this introductory allegory, but 
to endeavor to show that its main purpose is the prefiguration of 
the allegory of the poem as a whole. 


33 Purgatorio, XIX, 91-3. 
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BOCCACCIO’S ACQUAINTANCE WITH HOMER 


By Corneuia C. COULTER 
Vassar College 


It has become almost a truism that the Renaissance in Western 
Europe meant, more than any other one thing, the letting in of a 
flood of light from Ancient Greece upon the darkness of the Middle 
Ages—the rediscovery of the exquisite harmonies of the Greek 
language, the subtleties of Greek thought, and, most of all, the 
Greek sense of the essential dignity of man in all the natural human 
relationships. In the foremost rank of the noble band of scholars 
who saw the light and endeavored to pass it on to others, we must 
place Messer Giovanni Boccaccio. | 

Boceaccio’s interest in Greek probably began while he was still a 
young man at the court of King Robert of Naples. We know that 
the royal library included Greek as well as Latin works, and that 
the librarian, Paolo da Perugia, was counted among Boccaccio’s 
honored friends. Boccaccio tells us of borrowing Paolo’s compila- 
tion of extracts from Greek and Latin authors, and eagerly copy- 
ing down everything that had to do with classical mythology (De 
Genealogia Deorum XV. 6). Through Paolo, Boccaccio became 
familiar with the opinions of Barlaam, the erudite monk of Semi- 
nara (G. D. XV. 6; ef. Ded. Epist.), and it is possible that he even 
learned from Barlaam himself the Greek alphabet and the meaning 
of a few Greek words. Two of Boccaccio’s early works (Filocolo 
and Filostrato) bear titles that are awkwardly compounded of 
Greek stems, and manuscripts which he copied before 1350 contain 
some letters of the Greek alphabet and crude copies of Greek verses.’ 

But the impetus to a really systematic study of the Greek language 
came to Boceaccio, like so much else of the inspiration in his life, 
from the one whom he loved to eall friend and master, Francesco 
Petrarea. Petrarch himself had begun the study of Greek under 
Barlaam, probably during Barlaam’s second visit to Avignon in 
1342, but he had hardly progressed beyond the reading and writing 
of the capitalswhen his teacher was appointed to a bishopric in South- 
ern Italy; and before there was a chance to renew the lessons, 


1H. Hauvette, Boccace, Paris, 1914, p. 363, n.2. O. Hecker (Boccaccio 
Funde, Braunschweig, 1902, pp. 153-156) thinks that the Greek epigram on the 
last sheet of Boccaccio’s manuscript of Terence was copied by Leonzio Pilato. 
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Petrarch heard the sad news of Barlaam’s death. Some familiarity 
with the alphabet, then, was all that Petrarch ever attained; he 
speaks of himself in a letter to Boccaccio as an ‘‘elementarius 
Graius’’; and appended to his rapturous thanks for a manuscript 
of Homer presented to him in 1354, is the touching confession: 
‘‘Your Homer is dumb in my presence, or rather I am deaf in his. 
Nevertheless I rejoice even in the sight of him; and I often embrace 
him and say with a sigh, ‘O mighty poet, how gladly would I hear 
thee speak!’ ’’? 

The two friends must have hailed as a special providence the 
appearance in Northern Italy a few years later of another Cala- 
brian, a pupil of Barlaam, Leonzio Pilato by name. Petrarch met 
him in Padua in the winter of 1358-1359, and when Boccaccio came 
to visit Petrarch in Milan in March, he evidently heard of, or per- 
haps actually met, Pilato. In any case, he invited Pilato to visit 
him in Florence, and (undoubtedly at Petrarch’s suggestion) set 
himself to the task of providing a complete Latin translation of 
Homer to suppplement the section of the Iliad which Petrarch 
had already secured from Pilato.’ 

Only the most ardent devotion to learning could have attracted 
one to such a teacher. Petrarch characterized him as a ‘‘ great beast,’’ 
and Boceaccio, writing about him years later, recalled his shaggy 
beard, his bristling black hair, his surly manners. Yet all this he 
was willing to overlook, in recognition of the ‘‘singular kindness’’ 
ot Pilato in consenting to remain with him for almost three years 
and instruct him in the poetry of Homer (G. D. XV. 6). Pilato’s 
method evidently was to read aloud a Latin translation of the Greek 
text, and then to add such explanations as seemed necessary, while 
Boccaccio, sitting beside him, took down the Latin version line by 
line, and made copious notes on his master’s comments. ‘‘ Although 
I did not understand it all,’’ he says, ‘‘still I understood what I 
could; and there is no doubt that if he had stayed with me longer 
I should have understood more. But however little I learned from 
all his reading, still, with the aid of my teacher’s frequent explana- 
tions, I understood some parts entire; and those, as occasion arose, 
I have inserted in this work’’ (G. D. XV. 7). In another place he 
says of his quotations from Pilato: ‘‘Whatever I quote from him, 


*P. De Nolhac, Pétrarque et VU humanisme, Paris, 1907, Vol. II, pp. 131-138. 


8De Nolhae, Loc. cit., Vol. II, pp. 156-161; E. Hutton, Giovanni Boccaccio, 
London, 1910, pp. 191-193. 
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I got from his own lips; . . . indeed, my memory would not have 
been able to retain all that he read from Homer, if I had not en- 
trusted it to notes’ (G. D. XV. 6).* 

The translation so laboriously made was finished before Pilato 
left Italy in 1363; in 1365, Boccaccio sent to Petrarch that part of 
the Odyssey which dealt with the visit of Odysseus to the under- 
world; in 1367, Petrarch, to his unbounded joy, received the com- 
plete Latin version of the Iliad and the Odyssey, for which he had 
waited ‘‘as long and as eagerly as Penelope waited for Ulysses,’ 
and immediately set one of his scribes to copying the text. This 
transcript, with marginal notes in Petrarch’s own exquisite hand, 
is still to be seen in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (Parisinus 
7780, 1 and 2).° ; 

Boccaccio’s copy of the translation has not survived, but we know 
that he still had it with him when he penned the last book of his 
De Genealogia Deorum (XV. 7: Erant homeri libri mihi: et adhuc 
sunt), and in that and his other Latin works we can find traces of 
the passages from Homer which he inserted ‘‘as occasion arose.” 
In the Genealogia, Homer is quoted by name, and (with very few 
exceptions) specific reference is made to either the Iliad or the 
Odyssey. The sole example of a reference to a specific book is in 
G. D. IX. 3, where Boceaccio prefixes to his story of the love of 
Mars and Venus the sentence: Talem fabulam homerus viti recitat 
odysseae. There are in the Genealogia almost fifty direct quota- 
tions, besides a number of close paraphrases and passages in which 
the use of Homeric material is evident. Even without the mention 
of Homer’s name, there could be little doubt as to the source of 
Boceaccio’s statement: ‘‘The ancients pictured [the Sirens] in 
meadows, among the bones of the men that they had slain’’ (G. D. 
VII. 20; ef. Od. XII. 44-46) ; and almost every detail of the story 
of Polyphemus recalls Odysseus’ own narrative of his adventures 
(G. D. X. 14). 

In the other treatises, though Boccaccio regularly omits the names 
of his authorities, it is possible to recognize Homeric material. For 
instance, in writing about Cassandra’s death in G. D. VI. 16, Boe- 
eaccio says: ‘‘ Hence it came about, as Homer testifies in the Odys- 


4 The fanciful details about the life of Homer which Boccaccio gives us iD 
G.D. XIV. 19 and Com. on Dante 12 may also have been derived from Pilato. 


5 Petrarch, Fam. XXIV. 12 (quoted in De Nolhac, Loc. Cit., Vol. II, p. 159). 
6 De Nolhac, Loc. cit., Vol. II, pp. 161-167. 
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sey, that Agamemnon was murdered at a banquet by Aegisthus and 
Clytemnestra, and [Cassandra] herself was put to death at the com- 
mand of Clytemnestra’’ (cf. Od. XI. 409-423); and these same 
details are given in Chapters 33 and 34 of the De Claris Mulieribus, 
under the names of Cassandra and Clytemnestra. The statement 
that after the murder of Agamemnon Clytemnestra ruled with 
Aegisthus for seven years, and then, when Orestes grew up, he 
avenged his father’s murder by killing his mother and her lover 
(C. M. 34) is so much like the story told by Nestor in Od. III. 304- 
310 as to warrant the assumption of Homer as a source. And the 
famous scene from the third book of the Iliad inevitably rises before 
the eyes of one who reads: ‘‘Indeed Helen was well able to see the 
power of her beauty, as she looked out from the walls of the besieged 
city and beheld all the shore thronged with the enemy, the whole 
region round about laid waste with fire and sword, the people ad- 
vancing to battle and dying by each other’s hands, and Greek and 
Trojan blood defiling everything’’ (C. M. 35). 

Only one section of the De Casibus Illustrium Virorum treats 
Homeric material at length—the chapter of Book I which tells the 
story of Priam and Hecuba as a warning against pride. Echoes of 
the second book of the Aeneid are there, together with bits of the 
late legends that found their way into the commentary of Servius, 
and allusions to the fate of Troilus, so famous in mediaeval story ; 
but the Homeric basis of the story is still apparent. Boccaccio pic- 
tures Priam, a prince of glorious lineage, wedded to Hecuba, who 
surpassed all the women of her time in beauty and modesty,—the 
father of valiant sons, the lord of a splendid city in which the wealth 
of almost all Asia was gathered. Then in a few swift sentences he 
tells of Priam’s demand for Hesione and of Telamon’s refusal, of 
the counter expedition that carried off Helen, of the oath of the 
Greek chieftains and the assembling of the fleet against Troy. The 
kings who came to Priam’s aid were killed and their followers 
slaughtered ; Hector, in whose valor rested all hope for the safety 
of the state, was struck down before his father’s eyes, his body 
fastened to the victor’s chariot and dragged through the dust about 
the city walls and then left for twelve days unburied, until ‘‘he who 
in his youth had been wont to demand tribute of kings, in old age 
was compelled to go as a suppliant to the enemy’s camp and beg the 
slayer of his son to give him the corse in return for priceless gifts.’’ 
And then, after the Palladium had been stolen and all hope of safety 
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was gone, the Greeks entered Ilium by craft at night, and Priam 
heard the roar of flames and the shouts of the enemy; and at last, 
pierced by the same sword that had slain his youngest son, defiling 
with his own blood the altars that he himself had consecrated, the 
old man breathed forth his proud soul, outworn with age and grief. 
Hecuba, too, was overcome, not so much by length of days as by 
ceaseless weeping over the untimely death of her children, the loss 
of her lord, and the desolation of the whole realm. ‘‘She who had 
but lately had so many sons, so many daughters-in-law, so many 
handmaidens, found herself sad and tearful, despised because of her 
age, left alone by the enemy, without hope of succor or refuge or 
the aid of a single attendant or comforter,’’ and was seized with 
sudden madness. ‘‘This, then,’’ Boccaccio concludes, ‘‘was the end 
of the royal pair, of such splendid birth, such lofty fame; and all 
the wealth that many generations had amassed, one day reduced to 
dust and ashes.’’ 

In the geographical dictionary which bears the high-sounding 
title: De Montibus, Silvis, Fontibus, Lacubus, Fluminibus, Stagnis 
seu Paludibus, de nominibus Maris we find two notices of Oceanus, 
one under De Fluminibus, with a mention of Homer’s name, the 
other under De Maribus, with material closely related to that quoted 
from the Iliad in G. D. VII. 19; and in the paragraph on Mount 
Ida, the rivers Seamander, Xanthus, and Simois are mentioned as 
streams ‘‘great in fame rather than in the size of their waters.” 
Elsewhere Boccaccio notes that Hector called his son Astyanax by 
the name of the first of these rivers—an obvious reminiscence of 
Iliad VI. 402 (De Flum. under Camander [sic]). 

Such references in the De Montibus are necessarily few, and in 
the De Claris Muliertbus and De Casibus the use of Homeric material 
is of course limited to sections dealing with the Trojan cycle. The 
Genealogia Deorum, on the contrary, afforded frequent opportunity 
for Homeric quotation, and accordingly we find extensive use of 
both Iliad and Odyssey throughout its thirteen mythological books. 
The most numerous quotations are in Book VI, which is devoted to 
Dardanus and his race—where Boceaccio has gone to particular 
pains to collect every item that might have any bearing on the 
family of Priam. In the tenth book, which includes the royal family 
of the Phaeacians, and in the twelfth, where Agamemnon and his 
family appear, there is also considerable Homeric material.” 


7In the Comento, Lezione prima, Boccaccio discusses the route to the under 
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Boecaccio’s method is to quote the Greek text of the passage in 
question, followed by a Latin translation.* Sometimes he gives the 
setting of a phrase, or paraphrases beyond the close of an actual 
quotation. Certain facts about Polypoetes are given on the author- 
ity of Homer ‘‘in catalogo Graecorum”’ (G. D. IX. 34; ef. Il. II. 
738-747). To the quotation of Iliad XVIII. 399: 


Eurynome filia retro fluentis oceani 


is added the statement: ‘‘When Homer speaks of her, he introduces 
Vulcan talking to Thetis, at the time when she asks for armor for 
Achilles; and in order to show his willingness, Vulean says that 
when he was cast out of heaven (by his mother) because he was 
lame, he was rescued and eared for by Eurynome herself and Thetis’’ 
(G. D. VII. 2). And before quoting Jl. XXIV, 765-766: 


Iam certe nune mihi hic xx annus 
Ex quo ab illine veni: et a mea recessi patria, 


to prove that Helen spent twenty years in Troy, Boccaccio explains 
that Homer gives this information ‘‘near the end of the Jliad, where 
he introduces Helen with Hecuba and the other Trojan women 
mourning over the dead body of Hector’’ (G. D. XI. 8). 

Long sections are frequently paraphrased or summarized. Boc- 


eaccio states that Agamemnon was king of Mycenae and successor 
of Thyestes—‘‘an opinion with which Homer seems to agree in the 
Iliad when he writes a long passage (multos versus) about the scep- 
ter of Agamemnon to this effect (fere hoc dicentes)’’; then follows 
a fairly close summary of JI. IT. 100-108 (G. D. XII. 15). The wan- 
derings of Odysseus, ‘‘as he himself recounts them in the Odyssey 
to Alcinous, king of the Phaeacians,’’ are briefly outlined (G. D. 
XI. 40) ; and the history of Lyeurgus (G. D. XI. 22), the exploits 
of Diomedes (G. D. IX. 22) and the mighty deeds of the river Xan- 
thus against the Greeks (G. D. XI. 14) are treated in the same way. 


world, as deseribed by Homer, ‘‘nel lib. XI della sua Odissea,’’ and in other 
‘‘lectures’’ he repeats, with the mention of Homer’s name, items which haa 
already been given in the Latin works—e.g., the stories of Hector (Com. 14; 
G.D. VI. 24), Helen (Com. 18; G.D. XI. 8; C.M. 35), and Achilles (Com. 18; 
G.D. XII. 52), and the account of the girdle of Venus (Com. 22; G.D. III. 
22). Cf. P. Toynbee, ‘‘Boceaccio’s Commentary on the ‘Divina Commedia’,’’ 
in Mod. Lang. Rev. 2 (1907), pp. 117-118; Hutton, Loc. cit. pp. 275-276. 


8 Both the Greek and the Latin versions appear in the autograph manuscript 
of the Genealogia Deorum now in the Laurentian Library; but the Greek 
quotations proved too difficult for the typesetters of the early printed editions, 
and soon dropped out. See O. Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, pp. 137-138; E.H. 
Wilkins, ‘*The Genealogy of the Editions of the Genealogia Deorum,’’ in Mod. 
Phil., XVII (1919), p. 68. 
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There can be no question that Boccaccio searched the text of 
Homer diligently to supply his readers with every possible bit of 
information. He is much distressed that all his investigations about 
Nausithous merely show that he was the father of Rhexenor and 
Alcinous (G. D. X. 17), and that certain members of the royal house 
of Troy prove to be ‘‘bare names’’ (G. D. VI. 9, 12, 42). In one 
case, where the facts are not forthcoming, he has allowed himself a 
flight of fancy. After stating that some of Priam’s fifty children 
were born of coneubines, he writes about Laodice, ‘‘Priami filiarum 
specie optimam,’’ and then adds, ‘‘I think that she was Hecuba’s 
daughter’’ (G. D. VI. 18) ; and the reader is left wondering whether 
it was simply the fairness of the lady’s face that led Boccaccio to 
assign to her this unmixed royal lineage. 

In several places, Boccaccio has combined details from different 
parts of the Homeric poems in order to make his narrative complete. 
In his account of the river Axius (G. D. VII. 52), he quotes J1. II. 
849-850, which gives the location of the river, and then paraphrases 
Il. XXI. 141-143, which tells of the love of Axius for Periboea. The 
chapter on Agamemnon contains the famous ‘‘descent of the scep- 
ter’’ from Iliad II, an allusion to the quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles, and the story of Agamemnon’s death, as Menelaus 
tells it to Telemachus in Od. IV. 512-537 (G. D. XII. 15). Boe- 
caccio shows some capability too of going beyond the bare statement 
of facts in his text. A passage of the Iliad which refers to Poseidon 
simply as evoev xoelwv évoolydwv (Il. XI. 750-752) is quite properly 
brought into connection with Neptune (G. D. X. 23), and the in- 
ference that Apollo was the god of pestilence as well as of healing 
is apparently drawn from the opening lines of the Iliad (G. D. V. 3; 
ef. X. 18). 

Some weighing of authorities and balancing of evidence is also 
to be found. Boccaccio is familiar with the story of Polydorus, son 
of Hecuba and Priam, whose death at the hands of the treacherous 
Polymnestor was the theme of Euripides’ tragedy; and therefore 
when he finds in Homer a Polydorus who was the son of Priam and 
Laothoé and was brutally slain by Achilles (Jl. XX. 406-418 ; XXI. 
74-91), he quite naturally concludes that Priam must have had two 
sons of that name (G. D. VI. 30, 31). He notes that Homer’s de- 
scription of Seylla differs from Vergil’s (G. D. X. 9); and under 
the word Oceanus in De Fluminibus he announces that, although 
some people think this name applies to a river in the extreme west, 
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he himself, ‘‘after a careful study of Homer’s phrasing, believes 
Oceanus to be, not a river, but the sea.’’ 

The specimens of the Latin translation of Homer which Boccaccio 
quotes furnish a sorry commentary on both Boccaccio’s and his 
teacher’s knowledge of Greek. In most cases the version keeps 
awkwardly close to the Greek idiom. In the translation of Jl. XV. 
188, the epithet of Hades, évégo.ow davdcowv, is rendered by mortuis 
dominans, in an exactly parallel construction (G. D. X.1). Il. VI. 
130: 


ovdé yag ov8é Agiavtos vids xeategds Auxdogyos 


is represented by 
neque enim neque dryantis filius fortis lycurgus 


(G. D. XI. 22). And in the description of Sceylla, the phrases catult 
nuper geniti, plenis nigra morte, and piscari are the exact equiva- 
lents of oxvAaxos veoytiijs, péAavos Savatov, and iydvag (G. D. 
X. 9; ef. Od. XII. 85-96). Sometimes a Greek epithet is simply 
transliterated—sure proof that it was not understood. The adjective 
noAvinnxov, applied to Mentor in Jl. XIII. 171, is taken over into 
Latin as a proper noun and assumed to be the name of Mentor’s 
son (G. D. VI. 20); and in the history of Agamemnon’s scepter, 
and (Jl. II. 103-104) are treated in similar 
fashion (G. D. XII. 15). Equally damning are passages in which 
the Greek and the Latin of Boccaccio’s autograph altogether fail to 
correspond. Hecker has noted a number of these cases, the most 
startling of which occurs in G. D. VI. 33, where, in quoting Jl. XI. 
101-104, Boccaccio does not translate the first line of his Greek, and 
omits the Greek equivalent of filios duos priami nothum et legi- 
tumum.® 

To be sure, an occasional Greek word is correctly explained. The 
famous ‘‘No-man’’ incident of the Odyssey, for instance, is stated 
thus: ‘‘Se utim (i.e., odtw) vocari respondit: quod latine sonat 
nullus’’ (G. D. X. 14). But in general it is obvious that Boccaccio 
did not understand the Greek text. His autograph copy of the 
Genealogia Deorum shows omissions and transpositions of letters 
which would have been quite impossible to anyone who had even an 
elementary knowledge of individual Greek words, and which in- 


®On the whole question of Boccaccio’s quotations from Homer, see the dis- 
cussion in Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, pp. 137-153, which is the authority for 
all statements about the autograph in this article. 
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dicate that he must have followed the text of his Greek manuscript 
blindly, with only the most general notion of its meaning. In some 
cases it is even possible to reconstruct the faulty text of this Greek 
manuscript from the mistakes which Boccaccio has preserved. His 
transliteration of XIII. 172 dé as ipideon, together with 
his transcript of the Greek, points to a form 8’éxydaiov in the or- 
iginal manuscript (G. D. VI. 20), and his spellings Politon and 
Aganonem, for Tlokityy and ayavov in Il, XXIV. 250, 251, agree 
with the incorrect xoditov and dyavov (circumflex over first v) in his 
Greek text (G.'D. VI. 42). Od. VII.56 is cited twice in the Genealogia, 
and in both eases Boceaccio’s spelling of the name Ilooewddwv in- 
dicates that an extra letter stood between the a and the o in his copy. 
In G. D. VIII. 16 he writes -duov; in G. D. X. 17 -dawv — which, 
as Hecker remarks, is significant for his knowledge of Greek. 

Scholars like Hecker are quite justified in depreciating Boccaccio’s 
knowledge of the Greek language. But even granting this, his 
achievements were such as to deserve some recognition from readers 
of to-day. It was no slight thing, in those days of second-hand in- 
formation, to realize the value of going back to the fountain-head. 
This principle Boccaccio defends stoutly, in the face of criticism; 
and he lists with pardonable pride his services to scholarship : ‘‘ Was 
not I the one who, when Leonzio Pilato was setting out from Venice 
to Avignon, . .. induced him to change his plans and kept him in 
my native city? Was it not I who received him into my own house 
and kept him there for a long time as my guest, and after great 
effort brought it about that he should be enrolled among the pro- 
fessors of Florence? . . . I was the one who first at my own expense 
brought back Homer and certain other Greeks to Etruria, whence 
they had departed many centuries before, meaning never to return. 
And not to Etruria alone did I bring them, but to my own native 
city. I was the first of the Italians to hear Leonzio Pilato lecture 
in private on the Iliad, and I brought it about that public lectures 
were given on the works of Homer’’ (G. D. XV. 7). 

‘*The first of the Italians’’ to read Greek literature! Surely the 
title is well deserved. For slight as his knowledge was, it gave him 
a first-hand contact with Homer such as no man in Western Europe 
had had for centuries. One who made this contact through the 
medium of Pilato’s execrable Latin could hardly be expected to 
appreciate the dignity and beauty of Homer’s style; but at least 
Boccaccio had mastered the subject-matter of the poems and had 
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the details well enough in hand so that he could quote a line or 
paraphrase a longer passage to prove his point; and his vivid re- 
telling of certain stories proves that he had caught something of 
the spirit of the Greek. The difficulties against which he struggled 
were enormous, and his achievements in the face of those difficulties 
truly heroic. Therefore to Boccaccio, as the pioneer Greek student 
of the modern world, we students of to-day owe grateful admiration. 
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HEINE’S HARZREISE ONCE MORE 
By C. H. IBERsHOFF 


University of Iowa 


Some time ago while I was consulting a volume of the Euphorion' 
and was hurriedly turning its pages, my eye caught just a glimpse 
of an unusual heading: Géttinger Wiirste. Due to pressure of 
work at the time, I neglected even to skim the article despite its 
appetizing title, and the thing then passed out of my mind.? Sub- 
sequently I wrote and published my note Concerning a Passage in 
Heine’s Harzreise,* in which I expressed the opinion that various 
editors of the Harzreise apparently erred when they regarded the 
opening lines of that work to have been wholly original with Heine. 
This conviction I still hold; I note that Richard M. Meyer, the 
author of the article referred to above, expresses the same view. In 
our conclusions, however, we differ. 

It would be interesting if someone, say, in old Gottingen itself, 
could now definitely prove Meyer’s conjecture to be correct—for 
conjecture it admittedly is—that Lichtenberg did not really mean 
what he said, when in his letter to Amelung he wrote: ‘‘Man hat 
hier ein altes Gedicht auf die Stadt (Gottingen),’’ and that he was 
merely indulging in a bit of playful mystification, having himself 
written the poem in question. But if that should be shown to be 
true, it would not necessarily preclude Heine’s acquaintance with 
the poem. 

The passage from Hiibner’s Konversationslexikon, which Meyer 
quotes,* tends to confirm somewhat an earlier alternative view of 
mine, namely, that it was probably a matter of common knowledge 
in Gottingen that the fame of the town did actually rest, in a large 
measure, both upon its sausages and its intellectual interests as 
typified by the university and its faculty. In that case, of course, 


1 Volume 8. Cf. p. 706. 
2 The other day a colleague reminded me of it. 
3Cf. the Philological Quarterly, July 1925, pp. 239-240. 
4 As Meyer states, he came upon the passage in a volume by Frensdorff en- 
titled Hansische Geschichtsblitter. 

5 As I now reread it, Lichtenberg’s letter intimates as much, and in so fat 
would itself seem to militate against Meyer’s view that both Lichtenberg and 
Heine were indebted to the article in Hiibner’s Konversationslezikon. 
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no direct, specific literary indebtedness on the part of either Lich- 
tenberg or Heine would be involved, though it would still be in- 
accurate to credit Heine with having originated the facetious juxta- 
position of ‘‘sausages’’ and ‘‘university.’’ Meyer, I note, himself 
admits that it was an old joke to link sausages and learning.* 

In conclusion it seems desirable to recall here the two parallel 
passages which inspired my original note. The lines in Lichten- 
berg’s letter concerning the university town of Gottingen run as 
follows: 

Beriihmt in allerlei Bedeutung, 
Durch Wiirste, Bibliothek und Zeitung— 

The letter bears the date 1784. It was many years later when 
Heine in his Harzretse wrote: ‘‘Die Stadt Géttingen, beriihmt durch 
ihre Wiirste und Universitat—enthalt—eine Bibliothek—’’ ete. 

In case it should now be shown beyond peradventure that, as . 
Meyer suggests, the couplet quoted above was actually composed by 
Lichtenberg himself, then one might well assume that it was his 
official connection with the university of Gottingen that quite natur- 
ally led him to avoid the juxtaposition of ‘‘sausages’’ and ‘‘univer- 
sity.’ On the other hand, in the case of the embittered, cynical 


Heine it was his deep-seated personal resentment against that in- 
stitution of learning that must be regarded as the very reason for 
his choosing, with malice aforethought, to juxtapose those particular 
disparates. 


6 I confess I am a bit puzzled how to reconcile this admission on the part of 
Meyer with his suggestion of Lichtenberg’s and Heine’s specific indebtedness 
to Hiibner’s encyclopaedia. 
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HEINE’S “ICH HATTE EINST EIN SCHOENES 
VATERLAND” 


By FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
University of California 

A curious bit of interpolation which may be puzzling to some 
occurs in Eduard Lassen’s Selected Songs, Vol. I, No. 1, published 
by G. Schirmer, New York. The song in question bears the title 
‘‘Ah, ’tis but a dream,’’ which is the English version of Heine’s 
‘Tech hatte einst ein schénes Vaterland.’’ Besides the English and 
the German there is also a French text. But Lassen’s Song has 
three verses instead of Heine’s two (Elster I, 263; Walzel, Insel 
Verlag, 1911, II, 82). This extra verse is placed between the other 
two, evidently to serve as a link. It reads as follows: 

Und da ich nun in fremde Lande kam, 
Fand ich ein Madchen 

Wunderschén im Aug’ der Liebe Gliick, 
Es war ein Traum. 

Apparently, the ‘‘improver’’ felt that a proper antecedent was 
lacking to ‘‘Das kiisste mich. ...’’ But there is no need for knit- 
ting the two verses so closely together. If one looks upon them as 
distinct chords struck by the poet in a wistful, dreamy mood, the 
dying note of the one blending but faintly into the other, the 
verses become quite intelligible. For then it will be felt that ‘‘das 
kiisste mich’’ takes the place of an ordinary impersonal construc- 
tion, only that it is infinitely more poetic than such a construction 
could be. 

There is every reason in favor of trying to understand the poem 
as it stands in Elster, ete., for there is no evidence that Heine 
ever felt it to be ‘‘incomplete’’; in the same form in which it 
originally appeared in volume I of the ‘‘Salon’’ in 1834, it was re- 
printed under Heine’s personal supervision in 1844 in the ‘‘Neue 
Gedichte.’’ The French translation, too, in Heine’s ‘‘Poésies 
Inédites,’’ p. 197, Paris, s.a., Calmann-Lévy, has but these two 
verses. (Lassen’s French version bears no resemblance whatever 
to this translation. ) 

From a composer’s or publisher’s point of view, however, where 
the emphasis falls upon the musie and the song, the additional verse 
may have seemed necessary, for it cannot be gainsaid that when 
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imbued with a strong melody, the mind is not in a state to appre- 
ciate the delicateness of a subtle poet’s influence. Heine’s name, 
to be sure, is not mentioned in Schirmer’s publication; but that 
should make no difference, since Heine’s poem, literally, forms the 
basis of this Song. 
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THE PLAYS OF ISAAC BICKERSTAFF IN 
AMERICA 


By ETHEL MACMILLAN 
Iowa State College 

Mr. J. Middleton Murry, writing on the ‘‘Function of Criti- 
cism’’, points out that historical criticism of literature must, of 
necessity, be differentiated from judicial and appreciative criti- 
cism. ‘‘The historical critic’’, writes Mr. Murry, ‘‘approaches 
literature as the manifestation of an evolutionary process in which 
all the phases are of equal value. Essentially, he has no concern 
with the greater or less literary excellence of the objects whose 
history he traces— their existence is alone sufficient for him; a bad 
book is as important as a good one if it exercised, as bad books 
have a way of doing, a real influence on the course of literature.’” 
If then one is to get a comprehensive view of any period or move- 
ment, he must consider carefully the minor figures, because it is in 
them that tendencies are crystallized. Viewed from this angle, 
Isaac Bickerstaff, while emphatically a minor author, is of more 
importance than any literary historian would lead us to suppose. 
He is so entirely of his time, and so embodies and exemplifies most 
of the leading tendencies of the lighter English drama of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century that, if for no other reason, he is of 
decided interest to the student of the literature of the period. 
Moreover, we have had recently more than one proof of the vitality 
of the eighteenth-century ballad opera; witness the successful re- 
vivals of Gay’s Beggar’s Opera and Polly, and Bickerstaff’s Love 
in a Village.2, In the case of Bickerstaff’s opera, much of the 
present-day success is due to the mannered simplicity and artless- 
ness characteristic of the eighteenth century, and to the clichés 
which are typical not of Bickerstaff alone. For these reasons it is 
worth while to look into the place occupied by Bickerstaff’s work 
upon the British and the American stage. 

Bickerstaff (1735 ?-1812?) was one of the many hangers-on of the 


1 Aspects of Literature, p. 3. 
2 This last opera was presented at the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, begin- 
ning Friday, December 21, 1924. 
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London theatrical world of his day, and even figured for a time in 
the literary and social circle to which Samuel Johnson, David 
Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua Reynolds belonged. 
Between 1756 and 1771, he produced a score or more of pieces for 
the London stage, and his dramas rank well along with those of 
several of his contemporaries. Indeed, his work contrived to win 
a considerable measure of attention and applause during his life- 
time and for some little time thereafter. This article will take 
into consideration mainly the production of Bickerstaff’s plays in 
America. 

The American theatre at first, naturally enough, had to depend 
for its source of supply in the matter of plays upon England. 
From 1716, the year of the building of the first regular theatre in 
America at Williamsburg, Virginia,* until the time when the work 
of native playwrights came gradually to supersede that of British 
authors, both the plays of the older English dramatists and the 
current popular successes of the London stage were reproduced in 
the American theatres. Bickerstaff’s plays and operas, as we shall 
see, held their own pretty well in America beside those of other 
English playwrights of his day. Moreover, from the data accessi- 
ble, it would appear that the popularity of these pieces in America 
measures up well to the favor accorded them in England, al- 
though exact comparison on the point is impossible owing to the 
fact that Genest’s record takes almost no account of continuous 
runs, and to the scarcity of newspaper comment on early theatrical 
productions in America, and the incompleteness in theatre records. 

While various writers have, here and there, given us a glimpse 
of Bickerstaff’s plays in America, so that most of the facts are ac- 
cessible in print, this information is widely scattered, and no one 
writer has assembled the facts; nor without a knowledge of the 
text of the plays in their various versions is it possible always to 
be sure that a play referred to by historians of the American the- 
atre is from Bickerstaff’s hand or another’s. As will appear later, 
the twentieth century playwright is not alone in tinkering with 
the plays of other writers and presenting them in new guise, al- 
though he is somewhat more eareful to acknowledge indebtedness 
or to give out plays as revisions. In view of these facts, it seems 
advisable to bring together what is known of the presentation of 
Bickerstaff’s plays and operas in America in somewhat more con- 


8 Hornblow, Arthur: A History of the Theatre in America, vol. II, pp. 23, 35. 
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venient form as well as to call attention to certain facts not, ap- 
parently, generally known. 

Bickerstaff worked mainly in the field of comic opera and farce, 
occasionally trying his hand at comedy, sentimental or purely 


humorous; sometimes adapting earlier plays, sometimes doing § 


original work. Of the nineteen dramatic pieces written by him 
and produced on the English stage, nine were often produced in 
America during the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Besides these nine, we may mention four others which had 
a few performances each: The Recess, The Romp, The American 
Captive, slightly modified versions respectively of Bickerstaff’s 
Tis Well It’s No Worse, Love in the City, The Sultan; and The 
Spoiled Child* These thirteen plays were given in Philadelphia, 
Boston, New York, Salem, Newport, Providence, Portsmouth (N. 
H.), Hartford, Baltimore, Williamsburg, Charleston (S.C.), New 
Orleans, and were even taken to Jamaica. Bickerstaff’s pieces con- 
tinued to be performed in America from the season of 1766-67, 
when Thomas and Sally and Love in a Village were first produced 
here, until 1852, when The Spoiled Child was given its last pro- 
duction. According to Seilhamer,® Bickerstaff’s operas were at 
the height of their popularity during the season of 1773-74. 

The first of Bickerstaff’s dramas to be acted was the musical 
entertainment Thomas and Sally; or The Sailor’s Return, given 
first at Covent Garden on November 28, 1760, and performed at 
that theatre as late as July 5, 1820. The piece also had perform- 
ances at the Smock Alley theatre in Dublin on May 25, 1762, and 
in Edinburgh, sometime in 1782.7. The musie was by Dr. Arne. 
It was brought to America in 1767, where it was produced at the 
Southwark theatre in Philadelphia on February 10 of that year. 
It had in all thirty performances in the New World, its last pro- 
duction being at the John Street theatre in New York on May 20, 


1796.* 


4 This farce, although sometimes credited to Bickerstaff, seems pretty clearly 
not to be his. It is variously ascribed to Mrs. Jordan, to Mr. Ford, and to 
Prince Hoare. See Biographia Dramatica, vol. III, p. 296; Forster’s Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith, vol. II, p. 136, note; Hornblow’s History of the 
Theatre in America, vol. I, pp. 204, 236; Ireland’s Records of the New York 
Stage, vol. I, p. 122; French’s Modern Minor Drama, xvii, no. 133. 

5 Seilhamer, George O.: History of the American Theatre, vol. I, p. 331. 

6 Genest, J.: Some Account of the English Stage, vol. IV, pp. 622-23; vol. 
IX, p. 59; Wyndham, H. Saxe: Annals of Covent Garden Theater, vol. I, p. 169. 

7 Wilkinson, Tate: Memoirs of His Own Life, vol. III, p. 93; ‘‘ The Stage” 
Cyclopedia, compiled by Reginald Clarence. 

8 Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. III, p. 317. 
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From this point on, we shall consider the leading plays in the 
order of their popularity, not in the order of their performance. 
The plays which met with the most favor from American audiences 
were Lionel and Clarissa, The Maid of the Mill, The Romp, Love 
in a Village, and The Padlock. 

Lionel and Clarissa, Bickerstaff’s best work, was performed 
twenty-three times, and was presented in practically all the towns 
in this country where plays were at this time given. It had been 
acted for the first time on the British stage at Drury Lane, Febru- 
ary 25, 1768.° After a run’® of twelve nights, it seems to have had 
no further performance until February 8, 1770, when it was again 
given at Drury Lane, with the sub-title A School for Fathers; 
subsequently, it was revived at Covent Garden in 1814 and 1829, 
and at the Haymarket in 1830.11. In America, the piece was given 
first at the Southwark theatre in Philadelphia, December 14, 1772, 
under the title A School for Fathers;'? and its last performance 
was at the Park theatre, New York, January 18, 1828. Previous 
to the production of the opera in Philadelphia on July 28, 1787, 
the managers announced: ‘‘It contains more capital songs than 
any musical entertainment ever given this side of the Atlantic.’’!* 
On the occasion of this performance, the piece appeared under 
the title, Modern Lovers, or Generosity Rewarded..* This change 
of title was due to the Pennsylvania law against theatrical per- 
formances, which was still in force at this time.*® As in the other 
colonies having similar laws, all sorts of subterfuges were resorted 
to by theatrical companies and managers of playhouses for the 
evasion of the law. Seilhamer also records a performance at the 
Southwark theatre, Philadelphia, on June 25, 1788, when the opera 
was called Modern Love, or Generosity Rewarded.*® Joseph Ire- 
land, in commenting upon the performance at the Park theatre, 
New York, March 14, 1818, speaks of the piece as ‘‘Bickerstaff’s 
once highly popular opera.’”7 Washington, who was fond of the 


*Genest, J.: op. cit., vol. V, pp. 203-4. 
, 10Of course, a run at this time was nothing like our present-day notion of a 
ong run, 
Genest, J.: op. cit., vol. IX, p. 529. 
128eilhamer: op. cit., vol. I, p. 303; Ireland: op. cit., vol. I, p. 547. 
18Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. II, p. 220. 
4Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. II, p. 220. 


15This law had been passed by the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
on May 31, 1759; the Rhode Island law was enacted in 1761. 


16 Op. cit., vol. II, p. 245. . 
1" Records of the New York Stage, vol. I, p. 334. 
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theatre, evidently witnessed performances of this opera, and was 
pleased with it as he was with The Maid of the Mill, The Romp, 
and The Spoiled Child, for it is one of the books in his library at 
Mount Vernon.* 

The Maid of the Mill, a comic opera, proved to be one of the 
most popular of Bickerstaff’s pieces in England, where it held the 
stage for sixty years. Four years after its first production at 
Covent Garden in 1765, when it had a run of twenty-nine nights,” 
it was produced at the John Street theatre in New York; and its 
latest performance in America was at the Park theatre, New York, 
October 3, 1818. Altogether, the piece was given thirty-three 
times at various places in America; and, like Love in a Village, 
and several others of Bickerstaff’s musical pieces, it was taken to 
Jamaica.”° Relative to the performance of this opera at the South- 
wark theatre in Philadelphia on the evening of November 14, 1792, 
when George Washington was in the audience, The Federal Gazette 
for November 17, 1792, recounts the following anecdote: ‘‘ When 
Mr. Hodgkinson as Lord Aimworth exhibited nobleness of mind in 
his generosity to the humble miller and his daughter Patty ; when 
he found her blest with all the qualities that captivate and endear 
life, and knew that she was capable of adorning a higher sphere; 
‘when he had interviews with her upon the subject on which was 
painted the amiableness of an honorable passion; and when he be- 
stowed his benefactions on the relatives, etc., of the old miller, the 
great and good Washington manifested his approbation of this in- 
teresting part of the opera by the tribute of a tear.’’ 

The Romp, which comes next in point of popularity, was a re 
vision of Bickerstaff’s comic opera Love in the City, supposedly by 
an actor named Lloyd. In Love in the City, Bickerstaff had turned 


18 Ford, Paul Leicester: Washington and the Theatre, p. 60. 

19 Genest, J.: op. cit., vol. V, pp. 73-74; Wyndham, op. cit., vol. I, p. 156; 
Biographia Dramatica, vol. III, p. 9, records a run of thirty-five nights. 

20 From 1779 to 1782, the American Company was playing in Kingstot, 
Jamaica, whither it had gone in 1774-75, after the resolution passed by Congress 
in Philadelphia, October 24, 1774, recommending the suspension of all publie 
amusements, including plays. The company remained in Jamaica during thé 
Revolution, a decree having been issued in 1778 prohibiting play-acting in aly 
form. From 1779 to 1781, six of Bickerstaff’s pieces were produced in Jamaicé 
These were: Thomas and Sally, October 2, 1779 and November 11, 1780; Th 
Maid of the Mill, November 13, 1779 and November 21, 1780; The Padlock, 


September 2, 1780 and May 26, 1781; Love in a Village, February 10 204 J 


November 3, 1781; Lionel and Clarissa, April 14, 1781; and Daphne and Amiv 
tor, July 18, 1781. (See Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. II, chap. xi; Hornblow: 
cit., vol. I, pp. 147-48.) 
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from sentimental comedy as exemplified in The Maid of the Mill, 
to purely humorous comedy ; but the piece met with little favor on 
its production in London in 1767, largely because, as Bickerstaff 
had anticipated, the characters were considered ‘‘low’’. However, 
in Lloyd’s revision, the opera became exceedingly popular, al- 
though its success seems to have been attributed mainly to Mrs. 
Jordan’s acting in the part of Priscilla. The Romp was first pro- 
duced at Covent Garden, March 28, 1778, and was frequently per- 
formed on the British stage from that time until 1817.22. In Amer- 
ica, the piece was given as many as sixty-eight times between Octo- 
ber 22, 1792, and May 6, 1837.78 It was one of the most successful 
pieces given in America in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, although, on the occasion of its performance in Boston, 
December 3, 1792, The Columbian Centinel remarks that this farce 
is ‘‘flat, stale, and unprofitable’’. In contrast to the opinion of the 
newspaper critic, we have that of the ‘‘great and good Washing- 
ton’’, who was present at the performance on November 14, 1792, 
at the Southwark theatre in Philadelphia, when The Romp was 
given as an afterpiece to The Maid of the Mill. The writer in The 
Federal Gazette** records: ‘‘Nor was his approbation withheld in 
the afterpiece when Mrs. Hodgkinson as Priscilla Tomboy and Mr. 
Prigmore as Young Cockney played truly up to nature. The hu- 
morous scenes unfolded in this piece being acted to the life, received 
the approving smiles of our President.’’ 

Love in a Village,® a comic opera, first given at Covent Garden 
in 1762, where it had a run nearly equal to that of The Beggar’s 
Opera, was brought to America in the season of 1766-67, opening 
at the Southwark theatre, Philadelphia, March 19, 1767.2° When 
the opera was given in Boston, it was announced as a ‘‘moral lec- 
ture’’, in accordance with the usual practice for the evasion of the 
law.” There is also record of a performance of Love in a Village 
on May 16, 1770, in Boston, in which all the airs were sung, but no 


21 Lionel and Clarissa has a two-fold plot, one sentimental, the other comic. 
22 Genest, J.: op. cit., vol. V, p. 134; vol. VI, p. 25; vol. VIII, p. 596. 

28 Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. ITI, p. 420; Ireland: op. cit., vol. II, pp. 203-204. 
24 November 17, 1792. 

25 See note 2. 

26 Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 154, 168. 


27 The Massachusetts law had been passed by the General Court in 1750. See 
Hornblow: op. cit., vol. I, p. 24. See also Clapp, Wm. W., Jr.: A Record of the 
Boston Stage, p. 8. 
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attempt was made to act the opera.”* Previous to the performance 
of the piece at the Southwark theatre, Philadelphia, June 27, 1787, 
Bradford’s Journal announced that the principal part was to be 
sung by ‘‘the most capital singer on this side of the Atlantic’’, a 
reference, probably, to Mrs. Henry (Maria Storer) in the part of 
Rossetta.2® It was at the performance given at the Park theatre, 
New York, March 1, 1826 that James H. Hackett made his début 
in the part of Justice Woodcock®® In all, Love in a Village was 
performed eighty-one times in America, the last performance of 
which there is record being at Burton’s theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 12, 1849.** 

It should be noted here that in Seilhamer’s account of Love in a 
Village on pages 168-69 of volume I, a printer’s error, which has 
evidently escaped the eye of the proof-reader, makes it appear, 
through the confusion of the accounts of Colman’s The Deuce is in 
Hwm and Bickerstaff’s opera, that the latter is based upon the 
episode of Lindor in Marmontel’s le Scrupule. In reality, it is 
Colman’s farce which is founded upon Marmontel’s tale. 

The Padlock, another comic opera, equalled in popularity Love 
in a Village, also being acted eighty-one times. Its first per- 
formance in America occurred at the John Street theatre in New 
York on May 29, 1769, seven months after its first London produc- 
tion.** The Padlock was first acted at Drury Lane, October 3, 
1768, as an afterpiece to Garrick’s performance of Hamlet in honor 
of Christian VII, the King of Denmark, then visiting in London.” 
The music was composed by Charles Dibdin, and the opera met 
with extraordinary success, being performed fifty-three nights to 
crowded houses; it continued in popular favor in England as late 
as 1829. It was even translated into French by one A. Pichot. 
Its last American performance was at the Franklin theatre, New 
York, March 13, 1837.°° Seilhamer speaks of it as the ‘‘most suc- 
cessful farce ever produced by the old American Company’’ and as 


28 Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. II, p. 17. 

29 Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 154, 168. 

30 Hornblow: op. cit., vol. II, pp. 15-16. 

31 Treland: op. cit., vol. II, p. 563. 

32 Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. I, pp. 249-50; Ireland: op. cit., vol. I, p. 55. 

33 See Genest, J.: op. cit., vol. V, p. 217, and Arthur Murphy’s account i 
his Life of David Garrick, vol. II, chap. 39, pp. 60-62. 

34 Published in Chefs-d’auvre des thédtres étrangers, Paris, 1822. 

85 Ireland: op. cit., vol. II, p. 203. 
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“the favorite farce’’.** On October 28, 1772, the piece was given 
at the Southwark theatre, Philadelphia, and The Pennsylvania 
Chronicle of October 31 carried this comment: ‘‘The ‘Padlock’ we 
have with pleasure seen many repetitions of the last season, and 
Mr. Hallam in Mungo was then supposed excellent, but we now, 
upon the judgment of gentlemen of undoubted knowledge and 
taste in theatrical performances, pronounce him to be the best 
Mungo upon the British stage; the other characters, except Lean- 
der, which we verily believe Mr. Wall does as well as he can, ... are 
well supported.’’ The ‘‘Mungo”’ here referred to is a negro slave, 
and we probably have here the first use of the negro as a comic 
character. Lawrence Hutton, in Curiosities of the American Stage, 
writes:°’ ‘‘It [the part of Mungo] was writen for and at the sug- 
gestion of John Moody, who had been in Barbadoes, where he had 
studied the dialect and manners of the blacks. He never played 
the part, however’’. In England, the part was taken very success- 
fully by Charles Dibdin. Hutton continues: ‘‘The great and 
original Mungo in America was Lewis Hallam, the younger, who 
first played the part in New York—on the twenty-ninth of May, 
1769, at the theatre in John Street. Dunlap says; ‘In The Pad- 
lock Mr. Hallam was unrivalled to his death, giving Mungo with a 
truth derived from the study of the negro slave character, which 
Dibdin, the writer (sic) ... could not have conceived.’ ’’** 

Others of Bickerstaff’s pieces which were accorded American 
production were: his farce The Absent Man; Daphne and Amin- 
tor, a one-act comic opera; The Recess, an adaptation of his five- 
act comedy ’7'is Well It’s No Worse; The Hypocrite, an able re- 
vision of Cibber’s Non-Juror (1717) ; and The Sultan, an adapta- 
tion of Favart’s Soliman II. The Absent Man was given three 
performances: at the John Street theatre in New York, March 13, 
1779; at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, August 8, 1792; and at the 
Haymarket theatre in Boston, May 29, 1797.*° Daphne and Amin- 
tor was given eight times in various American cities from 1781 to 
1798. The Recess was given twelve times; first on April 27, 1791, 
and finally on June 7, 1830. The Hypocrite was given twenty-two 


36 Op. cit., vol. II, pp. 80, 213. 
37 Pp, 93-94, 
38 See also Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. I, p. 250. 


%Seilhamer, History of the American Theater, vol. II, p. 49, mentions this 
farce as among those pieces played for the first time in America as one of the 
military theatricals put on by Clinton’s Thespians in New York, 1778-82. 
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American performances; first in Philadelphia at the Northern 


Liberties theatre, February 10, 1792, and for the last time at the fo 
Park theatre, New York, March 15, 1842. The Sultan was per. 16 
formed twenty-two times, beginning at the John Street theatre, New ha 
York, May 3, 1794, and had its last production at the Park thea- th 
tre, New York, February 14, 1840. Of this group, only three have ha 
special interest for this discussion, and it is to them that we shall his 
now devote our attention. me 
The Sultan, Bickerstaff’s last play, which was presented first at the 
Drury Lane, December 12, 1775, is a two-act farce, little more than ity 
a direct translation, somewhat condensed, of Favart’s Soliman II, au 
also known as Les Trois Sultanes. It proved to be one of the most on 
popular of Bickerstaff’s plays in London, and was acted also in gre 
Dublin and in Edinburgh. In 1787, The Monthly Review speaks pul 
of it as a ‘‘favorite on the English stage’’.*° The last performance 90 
recorded by Genest took place at Drury Lane, February 11, 1828. les 
The piece had an even longer stage career in America, its last per- met 
formance here taking place in 1840. Among other performances se 
was that of the farce in revised form at the John Street theatre in pre 
New York under the title of The American Captive, on February ibly 
29, 1796. The author of the revision is unknown, and the version spet 
exists only in manuscript.** eno 
The Hypocrite, a satire on hypocrisy, false piety, and fanaticism hh 
as manifested by certain of the Methodist sect, was one of the most som 
popular of Bickerstaff’s works on the English stage, where it had that 
an initial run of thirteen nights at Drury Lane in the season of redt 
1768-69,*? and was often revived up to 1829. Its last revival came sent 
at Drury Lane as late as February 1, 1868.** Much of the popu- Rem 
larity of this comedy, both in England and in America, was due to Stan 
the character of Maw-worm, an ignorant lay preacher, follower of Fj, - 
the arch-hypocrite Dr. Cantwell, and an invention of Bickerstaff. popt 
It became customary to introduce into the play, in the way of 4 Sol 
sermon or exhortation to the audience, additional lines for Maw- why 
worm, whom Bickerstaff had made boast of his ‘‘extrumpery’”’ ser- first 
mons. to re 
40 Vol. LXXVI, p. 263. cule, 
41 Wegelin, Oscar: Early American Plays, 1714-1880, (edited with an ir § Of se’ 
troduction by John Malone), p. 8; revised edn., N. Y., p. 83. This manuscript profe 
I have not seen. a 
42 Genest, J.: op. cit., vol. V, pp. 218-19. 


43‘*The Stage’’ Cyclopedia, p. 209. 
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G. O. Willard relates the following anecdote concerning a per- 
formance of The Hypocrite at Providence, Rhode Island, April 30, 
1828.4 It seems that on this occasion, Edward Quarles, a paper- 
hanger, who had previously made several appearances in amateur 
theatricals, was to make his début on the professional stage. He 
had selected the part of Maw-worm in The Hypocrite because of 
his own bitter animosity toward certain preachers who had gained 
much influence over his widowed mother, and he could thus mimic 
their peculiarities. Quarles had so disguised himself that his ident- 
ity was unknown, until his voice was recognized by some one in the 
audience, who called out his name. At this, he became so fright- 
ened that he forgot almost every word of his part. By dint of 
great exertion, however, the play was continued until the famous 
pulpit scene was reached. A sermon had been written, which was 
so absurd that it filled the theatre with uproarious laughter. Quar- 
les had by this time recovered himself, and delivered the ser- 
mon with excellent emphasis and exceeding energy. The lines were 
a caricature of the productions of an itinerant sensationalist then 
preaching in the town, and the satire was so palpable and so fore- 
ibly delivered that Quarles was called before the curtain for a 
speech. In his speech, he declared that the one experience was 
enough, and that he would not act again. 

In America, The Hypocrite was for a time not so popular as were 
some of Bickerstaff’s other pieces. In 1835, however, I have found 
that the actor-manager Sol Smith made an alteration of the piece, 
reducing it from five acts to three; and in this form it was pre- 
sented in New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans.*® In the 
Remarks prefatory to this version as printed in French’s Modern 
Standard Drama, volume 14, F. C. Wemyss says that Maw-worm 
is now made the hero of the comedy, and that he has been made 
popular by the acting of a Barnes, a Jefferson, a Burton, and a 
Sol Smith. According to Mr. Wemyss, there were many reasons 
why the play was not more frequently acted in America. ‘‘The 
first is, managers of theatres, speaking in general terms, are averse 
to representation of any piece calculated to turn religion into ridi- 
cule, and only use the satire of this play occasionally as a weapon 
of self-defence, against periodical attacks upon the Stage and its 
professors, by Reverend Clergymen from the Pulpit; thus turning 


ee 


“ History of the Providence Stage, 1762-1891, pp. 121-23. 
45 Neither Hornblow nor Ireland mentions this version. 
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the tables upon their assailants by showing that it is possible for 
even saints to be sinners.’’ 

Of all these pieces, the one of especial interest here is possibly 
The Recess. This play is a revision of Bickerstaff’s most ambitious 
effort, a five-act comedy entitled ’Tis Well It’s No Worse, per- 
formed first at Drury Lane, November 24, 1770. ’Tis Well It’s No 
Worse met with little success in London, though it was acted for 
nine nights. In 1788, the piece was cut down to a three-act farce 
by John Philip Kemble, the actor, renamed The Pannel, and in this 
form met with much greater favor. This version of the play, in 
which many of Bickerstaff’s lines are retained unaltered, was acted 
on the British stage as late as 1826. Seilhamer records only one 
performance in America, that in New York on May 31, 1797. He 
does record, however, several performances of The Recess, which 
is evidently Kemble’s version under another name, possibly with 
slight alterations. There are two reasons for my holding this 
opinion. In volume II of his History of the American Theater, 
page 320, Seilhamer makes this statement: ‘‘When the benefits 
began at the Southwark theatre, Philadelphia, season of 1790-91, 
Mr. Hallam started with a new piece that he called the ‘Recess; or 
The Masked Apparition’ ’’. In the cast of this play as given on 
pages 309, 325, and 352-53, the names of the characters are found 
to be the same as those of the characters in Bickerstaff’s comedy 
and of Kemble’s revision. Again, in the index to Ireland’s Records 
of the New York Stage, occurs this entry: ‘‘Pannel (or Recess)— 
I, 630’. Of this piece, nine performances are recorded by Seil- 
hamer; Ireland records performances at the Park theatre, New 
York, June 1, 1818, and June 7, 1830. In all, then, Bickerstaft’s 
play, in some form, had twelve performances in this country. 

It remains only to speak briefly of The Spoiled Child, a two-act 
farce, which is, as I have noted, probably not by Bickerstaff, al- 
though ascribed to him at various times. This farce was first given 
at Drury Lane, March 22, 1790, nearly twenty years after Bicker- 
staff’s flight to the Continent.*® It continued to be played in Eng- 
land until 1826, and held the boards in America from 1794 to 1852, 
being performed some seventy-one times in all. One performance of 


46 Bickerstaff, in 1772, fled from England to avoid punishment for a capital 
crime. He afterwards lived under an assumed name at St. Malo. The date of 
his death is uncertain. 

47 See Ireland: op. cit., vol. II, p. 604. 
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interest is that for the benefit of the poor at Providence, November 
2, 1807, by an amateur organization, the Thespian Club.*® There 
are records of Washington’s attendance at the performance of the 
piece at the Chestnut Street theatre, Philadelphia, on March 5, 
1794, and again on February 29, 1796. On this latter occasion, the 
piece was given at Washington’s special request.*® On the occasion 
of its performance at Newport, April 12, 1797, Little Pickle, the 
‘‘spoiled child’’, was played by Miss Arnold, later Mrs. Poe, and 
the mother of Edgar Allan Poe.*° 

While the records of the performances of these plays are, in all 
probability, not complete, owing to the difficulty of obtaining exact 
information regarding the theatre in America at this early period, 
the facts obtainable are, I think, sufficient to show that Bickerstaff 
is not a negligible figure, though his dramas, like those of his con- 
temporaries, were naturally eventually eclipsed by plays of later 
fashion or of greater merit. 


48 Willard, G.O.: op. cit., p. 38. 
49 Ford, Paul Leicester: op. cit., p. 58. 
50 Seilhamer: op. cit., vol. III, p. 375. 
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FIVE UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY CARL 
HILTY 


By Hersert Z. Kip 
Connecticut College for Women 

Several years ago the writer had oceasion to borrow from the 
Columbia University Library, for one of his students, the collection 
of essays which Hilty published, in three volumes, between the years 
1891 and 1899 under the collective title Gliick, the work which ex- 
presses most completely the philosophical and religious convictions 
of its author. Although the Columbia Library possesses at least one 
other set of this work it chanced that the one sent was a set which 
had formerly been the property of the late Dr. Holls,’ a personal 
friend and correspondent of Hilty’s. Attached to the inside of the 
back cover of one of the volumes was a letter in Hilty’s handwriting 
addressed to Dr. Holls, and a second letter was found attached to 
the title page of one of the other volumes. Believing that other 
letters of a similar character might be in existence, the writer re- 
quested Mr. Roger Howson, Assistant Librarian, to institute a search 
among the Holls papers which are preserved in the vault of the 
Columbia Library. Mr. Howson’s search was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of three other letters which he very kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the writer for examination and possible publication. The 
handwriting in these letters is not everywhere equally legible, par- 
ticularly in the one of Jan. 21, 1901, when Hilty was evidently in 
feeble health, and for valuable assistance in deciphering certain 
more or less illegible passages the writer is indebted to Professor 
Henry H. L. Schulze of the Columbia faculty. Here and there the 
transcription may be open to question. but in only two instances is 
the uncertainty sufficiently great or of sufficient importance to call 
for comment. 

When and how the friendship that existed between Holls and 
Hilty began is not known to the writer. That this friendship meant 
much to Hilty is clear from the general tone of the letters and in- 
deed is frankly expressed when Hilty speaks of his acquaintance 


1 George Frederick William Holls, 1857-1903. Appointed by President Me- 
Kinley a member of the American delegation to the First Peace Conference 
at The Hague, Holls served as Counsel and Secretary of the delegation. For 
a sketch of his life and a list of his writings ef. The New International Er 
cyclopedia. Hilty’s relation to the Peace Conference and to the Hague 
Tribunal, which was one of the main results of the conference, is indicated in 
the letters of Aug. 30, 1899 and Jan. 21, 1901. 
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with Dr. Holls as one of the ‘‘erfreulichsten Ereignisse aus der 
letzten Periode meines Lebens.’’ That it meant perhaps even more 
to the younger man may be inferred from the care with which Holls 
read and reread Hilty’s writings and the evident joy and satisfac- 
tion that they afforded him. How frequently Dr. Holls returned 
to Hilty’s essays is shown by the dates entered in pencil at the end 
of each volume of Gliick, and also beneath many of the separate 
essays. On the last page of Glick II, for example, occur the follow- 
ing dates: Dec. 23, 1894, Dec. 29, 1894, Jan. 15, 1895, Nov. 24, 1901, 
and in addition to these no less than thirty dates at the end of the 
individual essays. 

That these two men were kindred spirits and practical idealists 
of the highest type hardly needs to be said. If Dr. Holls had been 
privileged to hear the address which Hilty delivered upon assuming 
the office of Rector of the University of Bern, in the year 1902, he 
would surely have given his cordial approval to the passage in which 
Hilty expressed his conviction concerning the true object of life: 

‘Des Lebens Ziel ist nicht, die Welt zu geniessen, auch nicht 
einmal sie wissenschaftlich zu erkennen, sondern aus dieser Erde 
ein Reich des Friedens, der Gerechtigkeit und der Liebe zu machen, 
soweit es jeweilen modglich erscheint, und nur soweit wir daran mit- 
geholfen haben, soweit hat unser Leben einen Werth gehabt.”’ 

That the letters here reproduced were not written for publication 
is, of course, quite apparent. That Hilty himself would have de- 
precated their publication is more than likely. Their value, aside 
from the data which they furnish for Hilty’s future biographer, if 
one arises,” consists in the proof which they furnish for the absolute 
genuineness of Hilty’s philosophy of life. The same idealism, bor- 
dering at times upon austerity, the same serene belief in the ultimate, 
and indeed in a sense the constant victory of good over evil, the 
same faith in a power, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness, 
the same simple friendliness between man and man, the same absence 
of egotism in what is nevertheless a sharply defined personality,— 
these qualities which are so characteristic of Hilty’s formal writings 
are all present in these informal letters, though of course more as 
outcroppings than as intentional objects of discussion. 


*Hilty’s death occurred in October, 1909. In the course of the following 
year there appeared (Verlag von K.J. Wyss, Bern) a publication entitled: 
Carl Hilty, Blatter zur Geschichte seines Lebens und Wirkens. Gesammelt und 
zum Kranz gewunden von Heinrich Auer. This book, however, as the some- 
i sub-title shows, does not purport to be a complete or standard 

phy. 
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Although without any direct bearing upon these letters it is not 
amiss to call attention in this connection to a reference to Hilty by 
one of his contemporaries and colleagues in a work which is prob- 
ably known to few, if any, of Hilty’s readers on this side of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Alexander Tschirch, for many years professor of 
pharmacology at the University of Bern, remarks on p. 168 of his 
autobiographical Erlebtes und Erstrebtes: 

‘‘Dureh Arbeit allein kann man regieren und sich durchsetzen, 
und ‘Gliick hat auf die Dauer zumeist nur der Tiichtige,’ sagt der 
grosse Lebenskiinstler Hilty.’’ 

If one were to try to characterize Hilty in a single word it would 
be difficult to find a term more appropriate than Lebenskiinstler, and 
these letters, unassuming as they are, do not belie their author. 


1 


Hochgeehrter Herr Dr., 

Sicherlich habe ich Sie und unsere kurze Unterhaltung nicht 
vergessen, und die Ereignisse seither nehmen nun auch den richtigen 
Gang nach unserer Anschauung. Das Jahrbuch’ wird Ihnen, sobald 
es erscheint, d.h. im Lauf des Dezember zugehen, vorher erhalten 


Sie noch eine neue Auflage eines kleinen Biichleins iiber ‘‘Lesen und 
Reden,’’ das sich fiir die studierende Jugend eignet und das Sie 
vielleicht in Ihrem, oder zugleich wenn Sie wollen meinem Namen 
der Columbia University, als Dank fiir ihre freundliche Aufnahme 
des Aufsatzes ‘‘Bildung’”* in ihren Syllabus, anbieten kénnen. 

Uber das Frauenstimmrecht hitte ich Sie sicher consultiert, wenn 
ich die Ehre bereits gehabt hatte Sie zu kennen. Das Jahrbuch muss 
solche Fragen behandeln, die erst im Werden sind und dazu etwas 
Material liefern, aus dem dann unsere Politiker schépfen und ich 
hatte viele Miihe mich iiber die amerikanischen Verhiltnisse einiger- 
massen zu informieren. Wenn ich kiinftig eine Auskunft brauche, 
werde ich mir gestatten, an Sie zu gelangen® und offeriere Ihnen 
oder den von Ihnen Empfohlenen, oder [der] Regierung oder hiesi- 
ger Gesandtschaft, jederzeit mit dem gréssten Vergniigen alle und 
jede Auskunft, die ich iiber schweizerische Dinge zu geben im Stande 
bin. 

8 Politisches Jahrbuch der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (Bern 1886 f) 
of which Hilty was for many years the editor. 


4‘*Was ist Bildung?’’, the 4th essay in Gliick II. 
5 For this rather unusual use of gelangen cf. Grimm’s Deutsches Woérterbuch 
IV, pg. 2862. 
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Wenn ich nicht durch academische und politische Thiatigkeit und 
das Amt als Oberauditor der Armee sehr stark beansprucht wire, 
so wirde es mir ein besonderes Anliegen sein, die Verbindung mit 
America etwas zu starken und etwa regelmassig Artikel in eine 
grosse amerikanische Zeitung zu schreiben. Ich kann es aber nicht 
noch zu allem andern unternehmen. Wenn aber eine solche Zeitung 
einer regelmassigen Correspondenz bediirfte, so wiirde ich meinen 
Sohn, Dr. juris, Rechtsanwalt in Chur, veranlassen, so etwas zu 
iibernehmen und allenfalls auch Englisch zu schreiben. Sie diirfen 
mir in einem solchen Falle nur das Niahere berichten, ich werde 
sofort Schritte dazu thun. 

Indem ich Sie bitte mir Ihr persdnliches Wohlwollen bestens zu 
bewahren, 

bleibe ich stets Thr 
ganz ergebenster 
Prof. Hilty 
Bern, 17 Nov., 1898. 


Hochgeehter Herr Dr., 


Ich habe mich sehr iiber Ihren Brief gefreut und noch mehr iiber 
die Aussicht, Sie in diesem Jahre wieder zu sehen. Dagegen be- 
greife ich nicht, dass Sie das Jahrbuch nicht erhielten. Ich gab 
den Auftrag dazu, es Ihnen zu senden und zweifle auch nicht, dass 
es geschehen ist, aber der Verleger wird nun ein zweites absenden. 
Ich bin nun mit dem neuen beschiaftigt und habe eben einen Aufsatz 
iiber die ‘‘ Vélkerrechtlichen Fragen der Gegenwart,’’ d.h. eigent- 
lich itiber das, was wir von den Abriistungs-und sonstigen Con- 
gressen zu wiinschen und zu hoffen haben, in Arbeit, der speziell 
fiir unser Militiirdepartement bestimmt ist und demselben natiirlich 
zugehen wird, bevor er im Jahrbuch erscheint. 

Die Entwicklung der amerikanischen Politik verfolge ich stets 
mit grosser Aufmerksamkeit und mit dem Grundgedanken, dass 
es fiir jeden Staat gut, fiir einen grossen, sehr lebenskriftigen aber 
nothwendig ist, zu grésseren Aufgaben, als dem blossen Wohlbefin- 
den seiner Biirger, berufen zu werden. Nur durch solche Aufgaben 
kénnen die Gefahren einer Art von Versumpfung in blossem Genuss- 
leben vermieden werden, die den Republiken ganz besonders schad- 
lich ist. Vorliufig zwar ist das nicht die gewohnliche Meinung, 


* Politisches Jahrbuch, 13. J: ahrgang, (1899). 
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auch in America, wie es scheint, noch nicht. Ein dortiger Professor 
der Harvard-Universitat,’ der mich jiingst besuchte, war erschrocken 
in der Schweiz Vertreter der Ausdehnungs-Politik zu finden. Es 
ist eben gut, dass die grossen Gedanken der Weltgeschichte sich 
vollziehen, auch wenn sie nicht allgemein begriffen und gebilligt 
werden. Immerhin brauchen sie aber doch menschliche Trager, 
und solche miissen stets in einem Staate erzogen werden, in der 
Republik natiirlich in der Mehrzahl, statt in der monarchischen 
Einzahl, und das zu besorgen, das ist eigentlich unsere Aufgabe, 
bei uns in einem kleinen, bei Ihnen in einem sehr grossen Massstabe. 
Ich habe fiir America keine Besorgnisse gehabt, wie viele, selbst 
meiner Landsleute, sie haben, seitdem ich den Untergang der Skla- 
venbarone erlebte. So gut wie die Republik mit diesen fertig gewor- 
den ist, wird sie auch mit den Geldkénigen, Eisenbahngesellschaften 
und selbst mit der katholischen Kirche fertig werden, von Cuba und 
den Philippinen nicht zu reden. Fiir wns ist das alles gut; fiir 
Deutschland hingegen kommt meines Erachtens bald die sehr grosse 
Entscheidung, ob es mit America und England, oder mit Russland 
und Oesterreich gehen will; da wird auch die gewohnliche Politik 
mit Zustimmung der Manen Bismarcks, zu dem letzteren, eine 
weiterblickende aber zu dem ersteren. rathen, wahrscheinlich aber 
vor der Hand vergebens. Deutschland steht noch vor grossen Prii- 
fungen, die es aber auch durchkimpfen wird, dessen bin ich sicher. 
Seien Sie herzlich gegriisst von Ihrem 


ganz ergebensten 
Prof. Hilty 
Bern, 5 April, 1899. 

P.S. Der Verleger des Jahrbuchs schreibt mir soeben, dass ein 
2tes Exemplar des Jahrbuchs 1898 an Sie abgehe. Es sei nichts 
Ungewohnliches, dass Biichersendungen nach America nicht an 
Adresse gelangen. 


Sachseln,® 30 Aug., ’99. 
Hochgeehrter, lieber Herr Dr. 


Ich habe mit sehr grossem Vergniigen Ihren Brief aus Paris erhal- 
ten, und dabei das Gefiihl gehabt, das Sie auch aussprechen, dass 


7 Prof. Francis G. Peabody who through his translation of Gliick was one 
of the first to bring Hilty’s writings to the attention of the American public. 


8A village in Obwalden on the east shore of Lake Sarnen. Hilty’s fond: 
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die besten menschlichen Verhiltnisse im kleineren und grésseren 
Style durch ‘‘Fiihrung’’ entstehen. Dabei allein hat man auch die 
Sicherheit der Dauer und der zuverlassigen Wirkungen. In diesem 
Sinne zahle ich die mir zu Theil gewordene Bekanntschaft mit Ihnen 
und die daraus sehr gestarkte Neigung zu dem Volke jenseits des 
Oceans zu den erfreulichsten Ereignissen aus der letzten Periode 
meines Lebens. 

Ich bin eben beschaftigt, eine neue Auflage von Gliick III, das Sie 
Ihrer Aufmerksamkeit gewiirdigt haben, vorzubereiten, die auf 
Weihnachten erscheint. Ich schicke Ihnen dann ein Exemplar, da 
doch immer einige Verbesserungen bei einer solehen weiteren Auf- 
lage hinzutreten. Auch an dem neuen Jahrbuch bin ich beschaftigt 
und werde natiirlich auch dem Haager-Congress einige Seiten wid- 
men. Derselbe kommt iibrigens ohne Zweifel auch bei der nachsten 
Sitzung der Bundesversammlung, die am 25. September beginnt, 
oder dann bei der folgenden im Dezember zur Besprechung in den 
Eidg[enéssischen] Rathen. Was Sie dariiber sagten freute mich 
ausserordentlich. Man hatte gerade anfangs den Zweifel, ob die 
vielen alten Diplomaten, deren Sinn gewohnlich auf ganz andere, 
als ernste, Dinge gerichtet ist und die mitunter nicht einmal alle 
nothigen Rechtskenntnisse besitzen, die Sache mit dem gehorigen 
Ernst anfassen und nicht bloss ‘‘dinieren’’ wiirden. Es ist aber 
schliesslich doch Etwas herausgekommen und gerade das, was wir 
erwarteten. Nicht die Abriistung, aber ein ordentlicher Anfang 
zu einer Verbesserung des Kriegsrechts und eine Art von obliga- 
torischem Vermittlungsversuch in der Weise der Congo-Akte, wo- 
rauf ich schon 1892 bei dem sog. ‘‘parlamentarischen’’ Congress in 
Bern abstellte. Aber diese gewdhnliche Sorte von Parlamentariern 
aller Lander haben eben auch zu wenig wirkliches Verstindnis fiir 
solehe Sachen. Ich sehe aber die Zeit hoffnungsvoll an, je mehr, je 
alter ich werde. Ohne allen Zweifel ist eine ernstere und bessere 
Stimmung im Ganzen und Grossen eingetreten, und ich wundere 
mich oft iiber Briefe, die ich anlasslich von Gliick III von Leuten 
erhalte, die ich als véllige Materialisten angesehen hatte. Die Men- 
schen fangen doch an, wieder das Rechte zu wiinschen, und in der 
grossen Politik wird die germanische Auffassung die romanische 
und slawische wieder dominieren, namentlich wenn America activ 


ness for the people of this region may be inferred from his reference, in Vol. 
15 of the Jahrbuch, to the death of ‘‘Stiinderath Wirz von Sarnen, der be- 
kannteste Vertreter ‘des braven Obwaldner-Vélkleins, welches Jeder liebt, der 
€s jemals niher kennen gelernt hat.’’ 
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mithilft. Darauf kommt es eigentlich an. Damit muss nun auch 
der weitere Congress, der folgen muss, fortfahren. 

Dass die Wahl zu einem Schiedsrichter auf mich fallen wird, wie 
Sie annehmen, glaube ich nicht. Es gibt zu viele Leute, die so etwas 
eifrig suchen, wahrend ich zu sehr alles Gute im Leben, was ich 
erreichte, vollig wngesucht erhalten habe, um mich um so Etwas 2 
kiimmern. Ich weiss nichts ganz Gutes, das mir nicht ganz ‘‘zu.- 
fallig,’’ ohne dass ich nur entfernt daran dachte, zugekommen wire, 
Daher kommt meine feste Uberzeugung davon, und dazu ziahle ich 
auch die Bekanntschaft mit Ihnen. 

Wenn Sie mir, so oft Sie Zeit und Lust haben, etwas mittheilen, 
was Sie selbst und die amerikanischen Dinge betrifft, so werden Sie 
mich stets in hohem Grade erfreuen, und bin ich auch stets bereit 
Ihnen alle Dienste zu leisten, zu denen ich im Stande bin. 

Stets Ihr freundschaftlich und hochachtungsvoll ergebenster 


C. Hilty 


4 


Lieber Herr Dr. 

Ich schreibe Ihnen heute nur kurz, da ich wegen Bronchitis inter- 
niert bin, dass irgend etwas Unrichtiges mit der Post zuweilen’® sein 
muss. Ich glaube bestimmt Ihnen wegen Ihres schénen Buchs ge- 
sehrieben zu haben, auch miissten Sie das Jahrbuch langst erhalten 
haben, was auch nicht der Fall zu sein scheint. 

Ihr Wunsch wegen des Schiedsgerichts in Haag ist schon seit 
lingerer Zeit in Erfiillung gegangen. Schon im Dezember berief 
mich der Bundesprisident zu sich und eréffnete mir, es sei der 
einstimmige Wunsch des Bundesraths mich in dieses Gericht 
ernennen. Neben mir Herrn Lardy, unseren Minister in Paris, und 
einen Bundesrichter, Herrn Dr. Rott. Da ich auch gegen diese 
nichts zu sagen hatte, mit Herrn Rott war ich College in der hiesigen 
Facultat, bevor er in das Gericht kam, und mit Herrn Lardy bin ich 
befreundet, so blieb mir nichts anderes iibrig als die gewiinschte 
Zusicherung meiner Annahme zu geben, obwohl damit unter Un- 
standen, falls man wirklich in Thiatigkeit gerufen wiirde, mancherlei 
Erschwerung der Lebensarbeit verbunden sein kann. Die Ernet- 
nung erfolgte sodann noch vor Neujahr. Ich hoffe also sehr Sie 
im Lauf dieses Jahres zu sehen. Ihrem Freund sagen Sie nur, ich 
werde stets allen von Ihnen Empfohlenen bestméglichst hilfreich 


®A doubtful reading. If zuweilen is correct there would seem to be somé 
confusion of thought in this sentence. 
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mich zeigen. Fiir heute also adieu und herzlichsten Gruss und 
Wunsch zu Neujahr, ich bin etwas geniert?® im Schreiben. 


Stets herzlichst Ihr ganz ergebenster 
C. Hilty 
21 Jan. (1901)** 


Lieber Herr Holls, 


Ich freue mich sehr Sie bald zu sehen. Ich bin immer hier. Bis 
Ende des Monats haben wir Bundesversammlung, nachher dauern 
noch die Vorlesungen bis zum 20. Juli, und auch spiter werde ich 
stets hier, oder in der Nahe sein, da ich dann mit der Militarjustiz 
viel zu thun habe, wenn iiberall in der Schweiz Truppen sind. Aber 
daneben werden wir uns stets unterhalten kénnen. Bleiben Sie dann 
nur méglichst lange. Sie sind auch freundlichst eingeladen bei 
uns, ein wenig vor der Stadt (Falkenplatz 18), zu wohnen, wenn 
Ihnen das nicht zu unbequem ist. Wir sind nur zwei, meine Tochter 
und ich, und es ware sehr hiibsch, wenn Sie ganz zu uns kimen. 

Das kleine Buch werden Sie nach Ihrer Bestimmung in Berlin, 
an die Gesandtschaft adressiert, erhalten. Es ist speziell fiir Kranke 
und Angegriffene bestimmt,’ nicht fiir Sie. Sie werden es wahr- 
scheinlich im Lauf der nichsten Woche erhalten. 

Berichten Sie mir also s.Z., wann Sie kommen und bleiben Sie 
moglichst lange. 

Inzwischen griisst Sie allerbestens und mit besonderer Freude Sie 
auch in dem internationalen Schiedsgericht zu wissen 


Stets Ihr ergebenster 
Prof. Hilty 


Bern, 5 Juni, 1901. 


10This reading is uncertain. The use of geniert as a predicate adjective 
seems odd but may be common in Bern where the French influence, linguistic- 
ally, is strong. 


11 Entered in pencil, presumably by Dr. Holls. The date is unquestionably 
correct since the Jahrbuch for the year 1901 contains the following item: 

Liste des membres de la Cour Permanente d’Arbitrage: la Suisse: Ch. 
Lardy, Ch.Hilty, Hmile Rott.’’ 


12 The little book to which reference is here made is presumably either 


Hilty’s ‘Fiir schlaflose Nichte’’ which was published in the year 1901, or 
Uber Neurasthenie’’ which appeared in 1897. 
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NOTES ON THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 


By Rosert S. ForsyTHE 
Northwestern University 

In Thomas Kyd’s The Spanish Tragedy, III, ii, begins an inei- 
dent which, as I shall show, parallels fairly closely an episode in 
a contemporary work of fiction, and is indeed perhaps derived 
from it. The villainous Lorenzo, suspecting from Hieronimo’s 
manner that the marshal has, as is in fact the case, learned the 
truth as to the identity of the murderers of Horatio, and believ- 
ing, upon Pedringano’s suggestion, that the informant is his tool 
Serberine, resolves to have the apparent traitor put out of the 
way. He accordingly orders Pedringano to make an appointment 
to meet Serberine in a secluded spot, where the latter may be 
killed conveniently. Pedringano comes to the tryst and slays 
Serberine, but to his amazement he is arrested, and borne off to 
prison. Lorenzo has planned to dispose of Pedringano as well as 
Serberine. When solicited by Pedringano to help him, Lorenzo 
promises to do so, and sends his page to the trial of the former 
with a box containing, as the prince states, the murderer’s pardon. 
It is, however, empty. Pedringano is tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to death. He does not declare Lorenzo’s guilt, believing 
until too late that his master will intervene to save him. But 
Lorenzo does not; and so Pedringano is hanged, before he can im- 
plicate the former by an oral confession. Pedringano has written 
an incriminating letter to Lorenzo, however; and this is found on 
his body by the hangman, who gives it to Hieronimo.? The trick 
of the villain, Lorenzo, is, therefore, in vain. 

A parallel to the above incident occurs in Robert Greene’s 
‘‘Venus Tragedie,’’ in his collection of novels called Planetomachia 
(published 1585). Valdracko, Duke of Ferrara, the villain, re 
| 


solves that his enemy Celio, whose son Rodento is betrothed to 
Pasilla, Valdracko’s daughter, must be killed. He accordingly 


hires a bravo who, on meeting Celio in a lane in Ferrara, shoots 
i him with a pistol, and tries to escape, but is seized by the citizens 


| 1 Here, as elsewhere, reference is made to Kyd’s Works, ed. F. 8. Boas, 
Hy Oxford, 1901. 


2 III, vii. 
8 Complete Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, Vol. V, pp. 89 ff. 
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who take him before the Duke and Senate. Valdracko feigns 
great grief and rage at the murder of Celio, and, rising up in a 
fury, commands one of his men to cut out the assassin’s tongue. 
This is done, and so quickly that the bravo has no time in which 
to accuse Valdracko of his part in the deed. Later, the unfortun- 
ate murderer is put to death with ‘‘most cruell torments.’’ The 
complicity of Valdracko does not come to light until some time 
later, when he poisons Celio and suffers death at the hands of his 
revengeful daughter Pasilla.* How she has discovered her fath- 
er’s connection with Celio’s murder is not explained. 

In novel and in play the general course of the episodes agrees. 
A villain sets an assassin upon a third person, promising protec- 
tion to the murderer. The crime is committed, and the criminal 


arrested. In both, the instigator of the deed takes such steps that 


his tool, believing he will be freed at any moment, is put to death 
before he has the opportunity of confessing orally the cireum- 
stances of his crime.® 

The resemblance of the tale and the tragedy as to the incidents 
outlined above may be accidental, or, on the other hand, may be 
due to borrowing, one from the other. The first alternative seems 
unlikely, in view of the appearance of the two works near the 
same time—1585. If either owes the incident to the other, it 
would appear that Kyd utilized Greene’s work, inasmuch as the 
episode of Lorenzo and Pedringano is more artfully handled and 
more fully developed in The Spanish Tragedy than is the plot of 
Duke Valdracko against Celio in ‘‘Venus Tragedie.’’ One cannot 
be certain, however, as to whether dramatist or novelist was the 
borrower. That an indebtedness exists, seems in any case probable. 


II 
A famous passage is at the opening of III, ii. Hieronimo, en- 
tering, exclaims: 


Oh eies, no eies, but fountains fraught with teares; 
Oh life, no life, but liuely fourmes of death; 
Oh world, no world, but masse of publique wrongs. 

‘ Pasilla’s vengeance, like that of Bel-Imperia in Kyd’s tragedy, is extremely 

ferocious. The cutting out of a tongue under different circumstances occurs 
also in the play. (For both, see The Spanish Tragedy, IV, iv). 
_ 58imilar incidents are to be found in The First Part of Jeronimo, II, v, and 
in Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, IV, i. For a discussion of these episodes, see 
my article, ‘‘Some Parallels to Passages in The First Part of Jeronimo,’’ 
M Language Notes, April, 1912. 
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This recalls in form—a euphuistic antithesis—as well as in the 
H wording, the first line of Sir Phillip Sidney’s ‘‘Sonnet C’’ in 
i Astrophel and Stella® (first printed in 1591, but composed before 
1586, and probably circulated in MS before that year). The verse 
in question is as follows: 

Oh tears! no tears but rain, from Beauty’s skies. 

An echo of Kyd’s line appears in Romeo and Juliet, IV, v, 58, 
| where Paris exclaims, 
O love! O life! not life, but love in death! 
Boas, who notes this Kydian reminiscence,’ does not, however, call 


| attention to Capulet’s lament following that of Paris. It ends 
(1. 62) thus: 


O child! O child! my soul, and not my child! 


III 
Near the beginning of II, i, occur the lines: 


In time the sauuage Bull sustaines the yoake, 

In time all haggard Hawkes will stoope to lure, 
1 In time small wedges cleave the hardest Oake, 
i In time the Flint is pearst with softest shower. 
It seems generally agreed that Kyd derived his lines from Thomas 
Watson’s Hekatompathia, ‘‘Sonnet 47.’ Watson’s lines, which 
verbally differ very little from those of Kyd, are said by their 
author to come from the ‘‘Sonnetto 103’’ of Serafino dall’ Aquila.’ 


6 Poems, ed. J. Drinkwater. ‘‘ Muses’ Library,’’ London, p. 200. 
| 7 Op. cit., note on The Spanish Tragedy, III, ii, ll. 1-4 (p. 402). 
8 Ed. Arber in his ‘‘ English Reprints,’’ London, 1910, p. 83. 
' ®In fact, according to Menghini’s note on this sonnet in his edition of the 
Rime of Serafino (Bologna, 1894, I, 213), the poem is really by Panfilo Sasso, 
and is to be found in his Sonetti e Capituli, 1500. The sonnet is perhaps worth 
quotation in full: 
Col tempo el villanel al giogo mena 
El tor si fiero e si crudo animale; 
Col tempo el falcoa si usa a menar 1’ale 
E ritornar a te chiamato a pena. 
Col tempo si domestica in catena 
El bizarro orso, e’] feroce cingiale ; 
Col tempo 1’acqua, che é si molle e frale 
Rompe el dur sasso, come el fosse arena. 
Col tempo ogni robusto arbor cade; 
Col tempo ogni alto monte si fa basso, 
Et io col tempo non posso a pietade, 
if Mover un cor d’ogni doleezza casso; 
Onde avanza di orgoglio e crudeltade 
Orso, toro, leon, falcone, e sasso. 
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He quotes the first four lines, but uses in reality also the ninth 
verse of the Italian poem for his third line, and the seventh and 
eighth for his fourth. Sasso perhaps drew his inspiration in turn 
from the first eighteen verses of Book IV of the Tristia of Ovid,?® 
wherein the lamenting poet cries that, though time works many 
specified changes, yet it has not brought him to a patient endur- 
ance of his exile.7* 

Watson’s ‘‘Sonnet 77’’ of the Hekatompathia also has as its 
theme the idea that time causes everything to change. Here, how- 
ever, the alterations are only natural and have no suggestion of 
the element of human persistence as an ally, in bringing them 
about, as in ‘‘Sonnet 47.’’ The author gives as his source ‘‘Sera- 
fine Sonnet 132,’’* and quotes the first four lines, explaining that 
for the rhyme’s sake he has altered the order of the verses. 

Giles Fletcher the Elder employs much the same conceit as do 
Watson and Kyd in ‘‘Sonnet XXVIII’’ of Licia (1593) ;* but 


_ Sir Sidney Lee derives it with good reason from the Eratopaignon 


of the Neapolitan poet, Hieronymus Augerianus."* 

Other Elizabethan poets, and prose-writers, as well, have pass- 
ages wherein is found the idea that all things come to pass in time, 
illustrated by the same figures. Certain of these antedate Wat- 
son’s use of the conceit. The first in point of time is probably that 
in George Gascoigne’s ‘‘Dan Bartholomew of Bathe,’’ printed in 
the Posies (1573).15 There occur the lines: 

The highest flying hauke will stoope at laste, 


The wildest beast is drawne with hungrye bitte 
To eate a homlye bayte some times in hast. 


Here the figure of the hawk is used as in Serafino, Watson, and 
Kyd. 

Next comes ‘‘The Sturdy Rock,’’ perhaps by Thomas Marshall, 
which was included in The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576) ,” 


10 Euvres, ed. D. Nisard, Paris. 

11 Sir Sidney Lee, Elizabethan Sonnets, I, lxxxiii, note 2. 

12 Menghini, op. cit., I, 175, places this sonnet also among those doubtfully by 
Serafino. It occurs first in the Giunta edition of the Rime, Florence, 1516. 

13 Lee, op. cit., II, 48. 

14 Ibid., I, lxxiii, where reference is made to p. 28 of the 1582 Paris edition 
of Hieronimus’s book. 

15 Poetical Works, ed. J. W. Cunliffe. Cambridge. P. 99. 

16 Reprinted by Bishop Percy in his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. See 
E. Walford’s ed. of the Reliques in the ‘‘Chandos Classics,’’ p. 209. Walford 
believes the author of the lines—‘‘M. T.’’—to be Thomas Marshall. 
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and the first two stanzas of which are found with a musical set. 
ting in An Houres Recreation in Musicke (1606), by Richard 
Alison. It is with these opening two stanzas that we are con- 
cerned. They run thus: 


The sturdy rock for all his strength 
By raging seas is rent in twaine: 
The marble stone is pearst at length, 
~ ‘With little drops of drizling rain: 
The oxe doth yeeld unto the yoke, 
The steele obeyeth the hammer stroke. 


The stately stagge, that seemes so stout, 
By yalping hounds at bay is set: 
The swiftest bird, that flies about, 
Is caught at length in fowlers net: 
The greatest fish, in deepest brooke, 
Is soon deceived by subtill hooke. 
Lines 3-5 and 9-10 are more or less parallel to the first, second 
and fourth verses of Kyd’s passage, and recall Sasso’s sonnet, 
ll. 1-2, 7-8, and 3-4, respectively.” 

In ‘‘A Warning to London by the Fall of Antwerp,’’ a ballad 
composed in, or soon after, 1576,’* is the following passage in 
which occur at least two of the conventional illustrations of the 
changes wrought by time: 


The sturdy oke at length, 
When forse doth fail, though nere so tall, 
Resigneth up his strength 
By boistrous blasts unto the fal: 
The stately stag in time dooth yeeld 
Him self a pray to dogs in feeld: 
The pecock proud, the swelling swan, 
At last dooth serve the use of man. 
Pride, pompe, plumes gay, 
Must have a fall, who ere say nay: 
Hye mindes, state, power, 
Shall come to end within an houre. 


In the preceding stanza of the ballad the oak, which figures in 
Watson and Kyd, besides being suggested by Sasso as the ‘‘robusto 
arbor,’’ is to be found. As well, is cited the ‘‘stately stag”’ of 


17 In a note in his edition of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, while dis 
cussing a passage in The Scornful Lady, II, ii, Henry Weber fails to identify 
a short speech as a quotation from The Spanish Tragedy (‘‘In time the sturdy 
oak, sir—’’), but suggests as its source ‘‘The Sturdy Rock.’’ Dyce, in com 
menting upon the same line, points out that Weber is wrong, but, while quoting 
Kyd, thinks the line ‘‘almost proverbial’? (Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, ed. 
Dyce, Boston, 1854, Vol. I, p. 426, note 5). 

18 Ed. for the Perey Society by J. P. Collier, I, 89 ff. Noted by Dyee, ! 
cit., and by Koeppel, Anglistische Forschwngen, XX, 23, note 41 (where only 
the first four lines are quoted). 
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“The Sturdy Rock.’’ The peacock and the swan, however, seem 
original with the author of the lines. It should be noted that the 
changes of time are complicated with the idea that pride goes be- 
fore a fall. 

Boas observes’® that the figure is used in Lyly’s Euphues (1578- 
80), but cites only one passage in which it is employed, that in 
Euphues The Anatomy of Wit, p. 81. Later in the same part of the 
novel occurs another (p. 127), and a third use of the conceit is to 
be found in Euphues His England, p. 337.° 

In 1593 Thomas Lodge brought the conceit into a euphuistic 
prose passage in his Life and Death of William Longbeard* in 
this manner: 


... HUBERT, that knew well that soft drops in time, pierce hard stones, and 
that the Diamond though not tainted by the hammer is tempered in soft 
vineger, began to coulour where he might not command, and flatter where he 
could not inforce.... 


Sasso’s ll. 7-8, ll. 3-4 of ‘‘The Sturdy Rock,’’ and the fourth line 
of Kyd’s passage here are brought to mind by Lodge’s ‘‘soft 
drops’’ and ‘‘hard stones.’’ 

Richard Barnfield’s ‘‘The Second Dayes Lamentation’’ in his 
The Affectionate Shepherd (1594)** contains these verses: 


The hardest steele with fier doth mend his miss, 
Marble is mollifyde with drops of Raine. 
The first line recalls the sixth of ‘‘The Sturdy Rock,’’ and the second 
is a version of the usual commonplace. 
‘Even Spenser fell into line, and we find accordingly in ‘‘Sonnet 
18”’ of the Amoretti (1595) 
The rolling wheele, that runneth often round, 
The hardest steele in tract of time doth teare: 


And drizzling drops, that often doe redound, 
The firmest flint doth in continuance weare. 


The first two verses of the passage, recall 1. 6 of ‘‘The Sturdy 
Rock ;’’ the last pair of lines imitates Sasso’s ll. 7-8, though here 
the ‘‘drizzling drops’’ suggest the ‘‘drizling rain’’ of ‘‘The 
Sturdy Rock,’’ and the ‘‘firmest flint,’’ the ‘‘Flint’’ of The Span- 
ish Tragedy. 


19 Op. cit., note on II, i, ll. 1-10 (p. 398). 
20 References are to Arber’s ed. of Ewphues, London, 1868. 
*1 Complete Works, printed for the Hunterian Club, Vol. II, p. 28. 


22In Some Longer Elizabethan Poems, ed. by A. H. Bullen, London, 1903, 
Pp. 170. See also J. Dover Wilson, John Lyly, Cambridge, 1904, p. 46. 


23 Complete Poems, ed. R. E. N. Dodge, Boston, p. 721. 
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Spenser’s ‘‘Sonnet XX XII’”** begins: 


The paynefull smith with force of fervent heat 
The hardest yron soone doth mollify; 

That with his heavy sledge he can it beat, 
And fashion to what he it list apply. 


Again, here Spenser seems to have had in mind 1. 6 of ‘‘The 
Sturdy Rock.’’ In both passages, it will be noted, human per. 
sistence enters as helping time in altering circumstances. 

In Shakespeare’s ‘‘Sonnet LXV”’’ (before 1609), Il. 5-8 have a 
touch of the conceit: 


O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wrackful siege of batt’ring days, 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 

Nor gates of steel so strong but time decays? 

Only in this sonnet, however, does Shakespeare approach the Wat- 
sonian or Kydian, illustration of the changes of time. 

James Mabbe, in his translation of Matteo Aleman’s Guzman de 
Alfarache (1622),?> has the following sentence: 

The often falling drop, hollowes the hardest stone that is; and stedfast 
perseverance still gets the victory: continuance crowneth our actions, and dis- 
poseth them to their intended ends. 

Not time but perseverance is the conqueror here. 

Possibly the idea of time, with or without human aid, as an 
alterer of all things came from the Tristia of Ovid directly into 
Gascoigne’s and Marshall’s verses, and at second hand from the 
Latin poet through Sasso’s sonnets into Watson’s poems, upon 
which, in his turn, Kyd drew. Basing his passage upon Ovid 
probably, Augerianus appears to have inspired Giles Fletcher. As 
to the other instances of the conceit, as in Lodge and Spenser, 
Sasso’s sonnet ‘‘Col tempo el villanel’’ and perhaps ‘‘The Sturdy 
Rock,’’ their figures by this time commonplaces, may be the 
sources. Still, by 1593 the idea had come close to being a mere 
rhetorical decoration—a convention—and so was equally near be- 
coming a part of the common stock of poets to be drawn upon as 
the occasion served by whoever chose to use it.”° 


24 Ibid., pp. 723-24. 
25 The Rogue, in ‘‘The Tudor Translations,’’ London, 1924. Vol. I, p. 65. 


26 Several imitations of Kyd’s passage, as well as references to it, are listed 
by Koeppel, loc. cit.; cf. also my Relations of Shirley’s Plays to the Elizabethan 
Drama, pp. 380, 383. 
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NOTES ON THOMAS KYD’S WORKS 


By Witrrep P. Mustarp 

The Johns Hopkins University 
The following notes are made with reference to The Works of 
Thomas Kyd, edited by F. S. Boas, Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1901. 
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THE SPANISH TRAGEDIE 


1,ii,83. ‘‘Phoebus wauing to the western deepe.’’ Cp. Wily 
Beguiled, 252, ‘‘When Phoebus waues vnto the Westerne deepe.’’ 

Liii,15. ‘‘Qui iacet in terra non habet unde ecadat.’’ From 
Alanus de Insulis, Lib. Parab. (Migne, eex, 554). 


de Liii,16-17. ‘‘In me consumpsit vires fortuna nocendo, Nil super- 
est ut iam possit obesse magis.’’ Cp. Seneca, Agam. 697-8, ‘‘Nee, si 
fast velint saevire, quo noceant habent. Fortuna vires ipsa consump- 
dis- sit suas.”’ 
II,v,70. ‘‘Qui faciunt annorum obliuia, sucecos.’’ Cp. Ovid, 
Pont. iv,10,19, ‘‘qui patriae faciant oblivia, sucos.’’ 
an III,xiii,71. ‘‘May mooue the harts of warlike Myrmydons.’’ 
nto Virgil, Aen. ii,6, ‘‘Quis talia fando Myrmidonum . . . Temperet a 
the lacrimis?’’ 
pon 
vid CORNELIA 
As 1,i,84-92. ‘‘Thy Mast is shyuer’d, and thy maine-saile torne,’’ 
ser, ete. Cp. Horace’s Ship of State, Od. i,14,4-16. (Other Latin 
rdy sources of this play are cited in the new edition of Robert Garnier, 
the wvres Completes, by Lucien Pinvert, Paris, 1923). 
an TI,ii,262. ‘‘And those two Scipios (that in person fought, Be- 
be fore the fearefull Carthagenian walls), Both brothers, and both 
- wars fierce lightning fiers.’’ Garnier has, ‘‘et ces deux qui leurs 
corps Plantérent pour barriére aux puniques efforts, Ces fréres 
Scipions, deux foudres de la guerre,’? which must refer to the 
two brothers Cneius and Publius Scipio, who died in Spain in the 
- year 212. The famous passage of Virgil, Aen. vi,842, ‘‘geminos, 
aes duo fulmina belli, Scipiadas, cladem Libyae,’’ probably refers to 


the elder and the younger Africanus. 
IIL i,67-100. Cornelia’s story about the ghost of Pompey should 
be compared with Seneca, Troades, 438-57. 
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SOLIMAN AND PERSEDA 


1,iii,79. ‘‘The earth is my Countrey, As the aire to the fowle, 
or the marine moisture To the red guild fish.’’ Ovid, F. 1,493, 
‘‘Omne solum forti patria est, ut piscibus aequor, Ut volucri vacuo 
quicquid in orbe patet.’’ 

III,i,85. ‘‘As ayre bred Eagles, if they once perceiue That any 
of their broode but close their sight When they should gase 
against the glorious Sunne, They straight way sease vpon him 
with their talents, That on the earth it may vntimely die,’’ ete. 
Pliny, N.H. x,3,10, ‘‘Haliaétus tantum implumes etiamnum pullos 
suos percutiens subinde cogit adversos intueri solis radios et, si 
coniventem umectantemque animadvertit, praecipitat e nido velut 
adulterinum atque degenerem.’’ Cp., also, Lucan, ix,902; Claud- 
jan, vi. 

IV,i,30. ‘‘What are friends but one minde in two bodies?’’ An 
old Greek definition of friendship (Diog. Laert. v,1,20), pia quyi 
évoixovoa. 

IV,i,70. ‘‘Iunoes goodly Swannes.’’ Cp. Shakespeare, As You 
Tike It, 1,iii,71, ‘‘And whereso’er we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable.’’ 

IV,ii,6. ‘‘Where a man liues well, there is his countrie.” 
‘*Patria est, ubicumque est bene’’ (Cic. 7'.D. v,37,108). 

IV,ii,67. ‘‘O coelum, O terra, O maria, Neptune.’’ From Ter- 
ence, Ad. 790, ‘‘O caelum, o terra, o maria Neptuni.’’ 
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THE “EGLOGA SOBREL MOLINO DE 
VASCALON” 


By JosepH E. GILLET 
Bryn Mawr College 

The little ‘‘égloga’’ printed here occurs on fols. 199-202 of a paper 

manuscript numbered 4114 in the Madrid Biblioteca Nacional (old 
signature M. 320) labeled on the back: ‘Cancionero de obras iné- 
ditas,’ containing 207 compositions in an eighteenth-century hand, 
but, according to Professor H. R. Lang, who has fully described the 
manuscript: ‘‘evidently a copy of several older collections of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.’” 
Professor Bonilla? has mentioned this little piece together with 
the well-known dramatic passage in Iiigo de Mendoza’s Vita Christi, 
of which the first dated edition appeared in 1482. It may indeed 
well be a late fifteenth-century or early sixteenth-century product, 
with enclitics such as lwegol (32), stal (36), comol (49), todol 
(83), bolveral (91); the imperfect podien (51), the forms grand 
(51), vwez (88) and non (98) and the spelling che (90). Forms 
’ like cas (56) and husia (102) may point to a southern origin or 
copyist. The versification is smooth enough, the stanza being a com- 
bination of redondilla and quintilla, of which examples may be 
found ¢.g., in Juan Manuel’ or, for dramatic purposes, in Diego 
Sanchez de Badajoz. Indeed, logically this ‘égloga,’ with its dis- 
play of technical knowledge, should be grouped with the works of 
this latter dramatist, along with his introttos of pescadores or herra- 
dores. 

The original, which is in a very legible hand, is here reproduced 
without any additions or changes, even in punctuation, except for 
the [e] in the title. The lines have been numbered and a few notes 
appended. 

[199 ro.] EGLOGA ENTRE JUAN MOLINERO [EF] 


INIGO SITIO. SOBREL MOLINO DE 
VASCALON 


Habla Iiigo Sitio 
5 Asmo como caluorea 


1 The so-called Cancionero de Pero Guillen de Segovia, Revue hispanique XIX 
(1908) p. 58. Our item is nr. 10 in Mr. Lang’s table of contents. 


* Las Bacantes o del origen del teatro, Madrid, 1921, p.90, n. 1. 
*Cf. Benot, Prosodia castellana, III, 261 ff. 
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parece carrabal cielo 
testezuelo hallo el suelo 
y aun semejante coxea 
rie ellalma en ellotero 
empinado esta el lucero 
y la guarda pusal norte 
cudo cabremos deporte 
con el nuebo molinero. 


Pero Uebo de Civera 

tanto llena questa saca 

que temor en bestia flaca 

no llegar 4 la ribera 

y recelome del rio 

por caqueste asnillo mio 

como quier que tiene ducho 

segund veo el agua ducho 

temo no me queden frio. 
Habla el Molinero 

Abagada es la creciente 

pasa pasa mingo sicio 

no tespantes del bullicio 

que remuebe la corriente 

hecha, sfuerzate y abiva 

por lo manso ellagua riba 

quanto mas pudieres suso 

que quien vuelbe carayuso 

luegol hilo lo derriba 
Habla Ifiigo Sicio 

Yo querria matrever 

y no hervano camino 

dime como stal molino 

pueden ya todos moler 

por que vine una vegada 

en la otra trasnochada 

vi llenados los pontones 

los rodeznos, y timones 

la casa desvaratada. 


Las Muelas todas cachadas 
respandado e] paravso 
quantas cosas Dios y puso 
por las Islas derramadas 
acumbrado un gran atajo 
del orrura, y del burrajo 
comol rio fue avenido 
que llegar en el hexido 
no podien sin grand trabajo. 
Habla el Molinero. 
Pasa mingo ven en paz 
que ya nostan comostaban 
los terrones qu enpachaban 
a las aguas en el cas 
he tomado por empresa 
reparar asi la presa 
que los que mijor molistes 
ha ya dias que no vistes 
tal arina enellartesa. 
Habla Mingo Bicio. 
Ala mi fen ti menoto 
que por mi desaventura 
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65 siempre he tras picadura 
0 en molino mucho boto 
y tan mal desconcertado 
que unas veces he llebado 
escaldada la harina 
[201 ro.] otras hecha tan ayna 
que no va medio cortado. 
Dice Juan Molinero 
Eso abré muy buen emienda 
porne buenos Acefieros 
que los malos quartaneros 
estragan la molienda 
eargaban demasiado 
a la tolba en mucho grado 
tan viva lataravilla 
que era gran maravilla 
no salir todo salbado. 


Maquilaban tras doblado 

y hurtaban todol trigo 

ora con nuebo castigo 

se terna dello cuydado 

estara quien mire y ande 
[201 vo.] quien lo rija, quien lo mande 

eon derecho con vivez 

tal que no quite la vez 

al che quité por el grande. 


Bolveral costal tan leno 

que despues de maquilado 

el menguado quede lleno 

y el lleno bien atestado 

mas aqueste Vascalon 

es de una condicion 

quel remedio tiene caro 

si le non ponen reparo 

los maestros daviiion. 

Dice Inigo Sicio, y hacefin 

Jura mi que magasajo 

Juan en verte buena husia 

mas la presa esté tan sucia 
[202 ro.] que ternas asaz trabajo 

105 plega Dios por que la gente 

se mantenga, y se contente 

vandear tanbien en esto 

que les des en paz, y presto 

correcion, y bien moliente. 


NOTES :—Title. Madoz (Diccionario geogrdfico) does not mention ‘‘ Vas- 
ealén’’—Line 6. Read e’arriba el cielo —- 7. hall6 — 9. R. ellalba(?)— 
16. que he temor— 21. aguaducho — 22. quede en frio — 23. R. abargada 
(1) = embargada (?) — 35. hacer vano — 40. R. Mevados(?) — 44. BR. 
tespaldado (?) — 48. orrura ef. Libro de Apolonio, ed. Marden, st. 312; 
Berceo, Milagros, ed. Solalinde, I, st. 283. — 63. fe en ti — 65. R. traspicadura 
(?); the Diccionario de Autoridades, vo. picadura, quotes from Fr. Luis de 
Granada: ‘€Assi como los Molineros pican las piedras, para que corten 
mejor el grano: en lugar desta picadura formé el Criador nuestras muelas, 
++. Con alguna desigualdad que sirve de picadura’’. — 66. R. el(#) molino 
— 82. R. trasdoblado = triplicado — 99. A reference to the milling industry 
of Avignon, France (#) — 107. bandear = ingeniarse. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Billur Késchk. Tiirkische Mdrchen, von Theodor Menzel. (Beitréige zur 
Méarchenkunde des Morgenlandes. II. Band) xii + 198 pp. Orient-Buch- 
handlung Heinz Lafaire, Hanover, 1923. 

This is the first translation into an Occidental language of a collection of 
Turkish fairy tales which deserves the attention of folk-lorists, if only on ac- 
count of the general scarcity of genuinely popular Turkish tales accessible to 
Occidental scholars (Ignécz Kunos, Turkish Fairy Tales and Folk Tales, Lon- 
don, 1901; Tiirkische Volksmdrchen aus Stambul, Leiden, 1905; ef. V. Chauvin, 
Zeitsch, d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, XVI (1906), pp. 239 ff.). 

As is but to be expected, considering the réle played by women in the trans- 
mission of folk-tales and the Oriental harem system, the tales here collected 
are of the international rather than of an Ottoman character. No. 2 (Der 
schéne Halwa-Hdndler) is a Turkish version of the Crescentia story; No. 3 
(Der schine Kaffeekoch) is a variant of the French fabliau Du Chevalier qui 
fist tes cons parler (Montaiglon et Renaud, Recueil, No. 147; cf. also Zaun- 
ert, Deutsche Mdrchen seit Grimm, Jena, 1922, pp. 216 ff. G. Sercambi, 
Novelle inedite, ed. Renier, Torino, 1889, No. 102). No. 4 (Der weinende 
Granat-Apfel und die lachende Quitte) contains, among others, the motive of 
The Lady and the Monster (Kunos, Turkish Fairy Tales, pp. 102 ff.; Chauvin, 
p. 242). No. 6 (Die Schdne, die ihren Wunsch nicht erreichte) is the Marchen 
of the False Bride (Kunos, p. 30; Chauvin, p. 241); No. 7 (Der Kummer- 
vogel) is a variant of Grimm’s Marienkind; No. 8 is Dat Erdménncken with 
characteristics peculiar to the Slavonic, Greek, and Asiatic versions of the tale 
and combined with the Goldener type (Kunos, p. 84; Chauvin, p. 241). No. 9 
(Der alte Spindelhandler) is a Blue-beard story; No. 11 (Dschefé und Sefé) 
belongs to the cycle of Faithful John; the two heroes are twins. No 12 (Ali 
Dschengiz) is the story of the Wizard’s Apprentice (Grimm, No. 68). No. 14 
(Die schwarze Schlange) is a combination of the motive of the Snake Bride- 
groom with that of the Innocent and Persecuted Queen. No. 5 (Die Schon, 
die ihren Wunsch erreichte) has several parallels in the Balkans (Von Hahn, 
Griechische und albanesische Mérchen, Miinchen, 1918, I, 68, II, 334; E.M. 
Geldart, Folk-lore of Modern Greece, London, 1884, p. 62; Kunos, p. 188; 4m 
Urquell, IV, 269; Chauvin, p. 242); so has the warning to strike but one blow 
(p. 54) (Kunos, pp. 90; 113; 145; 147; Arch. f. slav. Philolog., I (1876), P. 
281, No. 8; Von Hahn, No. 70, II, 63; Carnoy et Nicolaides, Traditions pop’ 
laires de 1’ Asie Mineure, Paris, 1889, p. 75). The motive of the three moirai 
(in this case three dervishes) appearing at the cradle of the new-born child 
(p. 79) occurs in Modern Greek folklore (Wachsmuth, Das alte Griechenland 
im neuen, Bonn, 1864, p. 76; B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und 
das hellenische Altertwm, Leipzig, 1871, pp. 107; 211;Griechische Marchem 
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Sagen und Volkslieder, Leipzig, 1877, pp. 67-68; 75; 98; Kunos, p. 32; Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 125-126; Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion, pp. 123; 125) but also ‘eeuene. The 
life of hero or heroine bound up with a bracelet or necklace (p. 79) is an 
Oriental motive (M. Frere, Old Deccan Days, Phildelphia, 1870, p. 274); so is 
the enamourment in a dream or through a picture (E. Rohde,Der griechische 
Roman und seine Vorléufer, Leipzig, 1914, pp. 47 ff. and 53 ff.). The frequent 
occurrence of the number 40 is peculiar to tales of Turanian, Greek, or Semitic 
origin (O. Gruppe, Bericht, ete, Leipzig, 1921, p. 282; Mazon, Contes Slaves de 
la Macédoine Sud-Occidentale, Paris, 1923, pp. 159; 171). On p. 57 the prac- 
tice of incubation is referred to. 

The neat appearance of the volume and the excellent print enhance its gen- 
eral usefulness. 

ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE. 

University of Minnesota 


Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne, by George Coffin Taylor. 66 pp. Harvard 

University Press, Cambridge, 1925. 

In Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne Dr. George Coffin Taylor makes a wel- 
come return to English scholarship in America. He recognizes the unwilling- 
ness of Shakespeare scholars, with a few very notable exceptions, to be con- 
vinced that Montaigne exercised great influence on Shakespeare, and sets out 
in the book before us to ‘‘ force the issue.’’ He contributes about one hundred 
‘close phrasal correspondences’? (many of which are indeed convincingly 
close), and about one hundred ‘‘ additional parallels deserving of notice.’’ He 
also presents glossaries of one hundred and eleven phrases and about seven 
hundred and fifty words, selected from Florio’s Montaigne, which were used 
by Shakespeare during and after, but not before, the year 1603, when Florio’s 
translation was published. It also appears that Montaigne was most freely 
used in Hamlet, which is thought to have been revised or rewritten about 1603, 
and progressively with less frequency in succeeding plays. Personally I am 
willing to grant Dr. Taylor’s contention, and shall devote the rest of my 
limited space to two remarks. 

It cannot, I think, be definitely shown that there is any absolute trace of 
Montaigne in the First Quarto of Hamlet. There are three places which con- 
cern Dr. Taylor’s parallels: I, iii, 65 (Beware of entrance to a quarrel, etc.) 
is closest, but it is not very close and is a familiar bit of moralizing. For I, 
¥,71,Q, has barked, and tetterd, but does not have any form of the word crust. 
In V, ii, 351, Q, has I am more an antike Roman. Then a Dane, and in it 
Hamlet asks Horatio to live and tell the story, but it does not contain the idea 
of its being a sacrifice to live for one’s friend, which seems to be a significant 
omission. The parallel to II, ii, 263-272, occurs in F, only and may be a 
later amplification of the text. On the other hand, III, ix, 161-166, appears in 
Q and not in F, which, however, shows traces of the parallel. One would 
think that the folio here shows evidence of cutting, since line 160 in F, has 
two extra feet and Q., although corrupt in line 166, is metrically correct. 

My other remark is this. Shakespeare shows evidence that he is not swal- 
lowing Montaigne whole. He uses Montaigne’s sentiments about the churlish- 
ness of old age and the propriety of letting youth and strength succeed to the 
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fortune which age can no longer use as the substance of the wicked letter con. 
cocted by Edmund in King Lear, and regards it apparently as a sinful doe- 
trine. Montaigne’s paragraph on ‘‘idle-fallow grounds,’’ I, 39, (for which 
Dr. Taylor finds no less than three parallels) is used by Shakespeare as a basis 
of Iago’s wicked philosophy of selfishness in Othello, I, iii, 322-337. One also 
sees the dependence on Montaigne of Lear’s black pessimism in the sixth scene 
of the fourth act of King Lear. In other eases, however, the dependence is 
also an agreement, as in the famous speech of Ulysses on rank and order (T, 
C. I, iii). 
H.C. 

University of Iowa 


The Panchatantra Reconstructed, an Attempt to Establish the Lost Original 
Sanskrit Text of the Most Famous of Indian Story-Collections on the Basis 
of the Principal Extant Versions, by Franklin Edgerton. Volume 1, Text 
and Critical Apparatus. Volume 2, Introduction and Translation (Volumes 
2 and 3 of the American Oriental Series). vi + 408; x + 405 pp. Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn. 

For more than a century Sanskritists of the Western World have cherished 
the hope that a copy of the original Pajicatantra might be found. When J. 
Hertel discovered the Tantrikhyayika some twenty years ago, he at first 
thought that this might prove to be the famous work itself. But subsequent 
study showed that it was merely one more of the many versions, although a 
very important one. The interest in this story-collection is not surprising 
when one considers the very great influence which this work has had upon the 
literatures of the world, having been reproduced in more than fifty languages 
in over two hundred versions which have drawn their material entirely or in 
part from it. In the absence of any likelihood of the discovery of any manu 
script of the original work Edgerton has attempted to ‘‘follow back the 
streams of Pajicatantra tradition in the hope of finding their source,’’ to re 
construct it by applying the methods of textual criticism, by collating the vari- 
ous works which have drawn upon the Paficatantra for material. ‘‘If any 
study in literary genetics has interest or value,’’ he says, ‘‘surely it must be 
worth while to recreate the original form of a work that has enjoyed such 
enormous popularity in so many different times and lands.’’ This he has 
done with a creditable degree of success. 

The first volume of the present work contains his reconstructed Paiicatantra, 
which he believes ‘‘turns out to have been a finer work, artistically, than any 
of its descendants,’’ for ‘‘when they depart from the original, they almos: 
always make it worse.’’? Naturally much of the reconstructed work seems fair- 
ly certain, both in contents and language, while other portions must be more or 
less conjectural. By printer’s devices,—a delight to the scholar and a nuisance 
to the general reader,—he has indicated the degrees of certainty which he er 
tertains for his conjectures. Profuse textual notes, placed on the same pag? 
with the text, make approximately three-fourths of the volume. 

The general reader and student of general literature will find the second 
volume most interesting. In it the author gives an account of the different 
versions which he has used in reconstructing the original, followed by 4 de- 
tailed account of the methods used in his work. It is inevitable that the 
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viewer of this work should compare it with the corresponding studies of 
Johannes Hertel, whose profound scholarship and comprehensive labors in the 
field of Paficatantra literature have given him a position of recognized author- 
ity. Edgerton, who frankly acknowledges his obligations to Hertel, differs 
from him in many important points. He convincingly establishes his own 
stemma, which is radically different from Hertel’s. Instead of two inde- 
pendent streams of original Paficatantra as claimed by Hertel, Edgerton main- 
tains there are four with traces in Pirnabhadra of a fifth. While recognizing 
the great importance of the Tantrakhydyika, he does not rate it relaitvely as 
highly as Hertel does in his evaluation of the various versions. Incidentally 
Edgerton makes extensive contributions to the betterment of the text of this 
version. 

In Chapter VIII Edgerton sums up the evidence of the external facts of the 
Paiicatantra: That it was written in Sanskrit some time within the first six 
centuries of the Christian Era; that nothing is known of the author further 
than that he was an orthodox Hindu who lived possibly in the southwest part 
of India; that it was a political textbook, the stories making up the work be- 
ing told by a wise brahman for the edification and instruction of three ignor- 
ant princes. In this Edgerton makes slight, if any, contribution to the estab- 
lished views. But in the matter of the story-contents of the original, on the 
basis of his comparative study of the versions, he includes much which has 
previously been regarded as non-original, new matter, which had been added to 
expanded versions. 

Edgerton’s translation of his ‘‘reconstructed Panchatantra’’ completes the 
volume, thus making available for the general reader this story-fountain here- 
tofore unknown in modern times in its original form. In spite of the great 
ingenuity, laborious care, and cautious scholarship evidenced in the main ob- 
jective, the reconstruction,—still we should prefer to read these stories in the 
well-known versions—the greatest contribution of the work lies in the encyclo- 
pedic Introduction and the Critical Apparatus, which introduce a new era in 
Paficatantra studies. 


FRANKLIN H. POTTER. 
University of Iowa 


Streitberg Festgabe, herausgegeben von der Direktion der vereinigten sprach- 
wissenschaftlichen Institute an der Universitiat_zu Leipzig, Markert und Pet- 
ters Verlag, Leipzig, 1924. xv + 441 pp. 

This book contains contributions from fifty-four friends and students of 
Professor Wilhelm Streitberg and was dedicated to him on his sixtieth birth- 
day, February 23, 1924. It is a worthy compliment to a worthy scholar. One 
of the greatest rewards that a teacher may hope to win is the admiration and 
love of his students. Professor Streitberg has earned this reward in abundant 
measure, and these scholarly articles are only symbols of that admiration and 
that love. The titles cover a wide range of territory from Olsen’s ‘‘ Der 
Runenstein von Varnum’?’ to Liebich’s ‘‘Lateinisch campus als Lehnwort im 
a with an intermediate station, Vasmer’s ‘‘Iraniches aus Siidruss- 

d.?? 

Twenty-eight of the articles are by scholars in Germany. About fifteen 
other countries are represented in the remaining twenty-six. Professor Maurice 
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Bloomfield carries the banner for the United States with his searching contri- 
bution entitled ‘‘On Vedic Agni Kravyavahana and Agni Kavyavahana.” 
There is such a variety of material that it is not easy to make a choice for 
brief mention but each reader can find something of interest. We can sy 
with Goethe: 


Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen; 
Und jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus. 


Professor Max Forster’s contribution ‘‘ Ablaut in Flussnamen’’ will be sure to 
attract attention. He devotes his twenty-seven pages to the two names Wy: 
and Ash and their variants. Professor J. Melich, of Budapest, discusses the 
Hungarian river name Tisza ‘‘Teiss.’’ Professor F. Holthausen submits 4 
list of eleven ‘‘Etymologische Forschungen.’’ In one he offers objection 
Forster’s explanation of Old English sméag(e)an, as given in the latter's 
Altenglisches Lesebuch. 

Scholars who are interested in Vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft should by 
all means add this Festgabe to their libraries. It is a mine of profound schol- 
arship. 

C.B.W. 


University of Iowa 


Woman in the Life and Work of Gutzkow, by Otto Paul Schinnerer, Columbia 

University Press, New York, 1924. xi + 127 pp. 

The author draws attention to the fact that many of Gutzkow’s works ar 
really confessions and reflections of personal experience. A careful study of 
his works, letters, and notebooks has shown that this personal element is most 
prominent in the productions that are concerned with women. It had bee 
more or less generally believed that his writings are entirely objective. 

The book is divided into three parts: I Gutzkow’s Personal Relations witl 
Women; II The Reflection of Gutzkow’s Experiences in his Works; and II 
Woman’s Emancipation and Free Love. The second part is the most important 
in a study of Gutzkow as a literary man, and particularly in view of his ¢f 
forts to establish a closer connection between literature and life. We cal 
mention only a few points. 

Following Houben, Dr. Schinnerer traces the influence of Rosalie Scheide 
mantel upon Gutzkow’s works. Strange to say this influence did not appeal, 
except in one instance, in the early stages of their courtship. In this peria/ 
he was less sentimental than later, for he was influenced by Bérne and Ment! 
and he had slight liking for Heine’s sentimental love lyrics, but his acquaitl 
ance with Laube brought about a change. As Gutzkow developed in litera 
matters and grew in fame a barrier arose between him and Rosalie who ™ 
mained the innocent child of their early friendship, but this barrier, a cou! 
between their stations in life, furnished him a real problem for literary tre’ 
ment. He gave poetic expression to the hopelessness of his affection for Rost 
lie in Kanarienvogels Liebe und Leid, and besides his experience with her * 
reproduced dramatically in Uriel Acosta, which also reflects the love and . 
devotion of Therese von Bacheracht. Rosalie plays indirectly a part in ™ 
origin of Wally, die Zweiflerin, which is called a landmark in Gutzkow’s it 
as well as in the history of Young Germany. Its publication caused Gutzkor! 
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imprisonment and the suppression of his works when those of Heine, Laube, 
and others were likewise put under the ban. Upon the works of these men was 
laid the responsibility for the charges of immorality against Young Germany. 

In the play Werner oder Herz und Welt it is easy, Dr. Schinnerer thinks, to 
identify Gutzkow’s ‘‘wiedererwachte erste Liebe’’ for Rosalie, and Gutzkow 
himself has acknowledged that he has here dramatized this first love. 

The book has a very interesting Conclusion of fourteen pages. The whole 
work is much more readable than many pieces of research for it remains 
human. C.B.W. 
University of Iowa 


Einfiihrung in das Studiwm der Altfranzésischen Literatur, von Karl Voretsch. 

xix + 318 pp. + bibliography. Niemeyer, Halle, third edition, 1925. 

In this third edition (first edition 1905) the author speaks briefly of the 
difficulties besetting the labors of German scholars since the war, and modest- 
ly hopes that, in spite of all, he has not neglected anything of importance. 

The volume is logically divided into various sections. An introduction treats 
the history of Gaul from pre-Celtic through Germanic times, touching on 
ethnology, language and the beginnings of literature. The body of the book 
takes up the subject of literature by periods and genres: the earliest monu- 
ments, transition from national epics to those of the crusades and classical 
antiquity, the flowering of the courtly romance, the decline of Old French 
literature. Under each of the main divisions are found chapters with sub- 
headings that treat the details that go to make up the whole. 

Really adequate comment on the manifold features of so voluminous a work 
would far exceed the space at the reviewer’s disposal. He therefore contents 
himself by bespeaking the special attention of those intersted to the author’s 
presentation of the theories of the origin of the Old French epic and his im- 
partial summary of the evidence (pp. 94-104). C.E.Y. 
University of Iowa 


Ruzzante, wun Dramaturge Populaire de la Renaissance Italienne, par Alfred 

Mortier. Vol. I. 276 pp. Peyronnet, Paris, 1925. 

This is the first of two volumes devoted to the life and works of Angelo 
Beoleo, called Ruzzante, an actor-author of the late Italian Renaissance, to 
whom histories of Italian literature devote a sentence or two of the ‘‘among 
those present’’ type. 

Beoleo owes his obscurity to two facts: the difficulty of reading his Paduan 
dialect interspersed with coined and obsolete words; the going out of fashion 
of the subject-matter of his comedies, holding up to harsh ridicule the life and 
manners of peasants. 

The author has carefully assembled evidence to prove the great contempo- 
rary repute of Beoleo as an actor and dramatist. Chapters are devoted to his 
life, professional career and fame, to an analysis of his works and to his 
reasons for the use of a dialect. Sections on iconography and bibliography 
conclude this contribution to our knowledge of a man highly esteemed by his 
contemporaries but neglected by posterity. The promised second volume will 
contain French translations of the plays of Ruzzante. 

C.E.Y. 


University of Iowa 
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A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, by Allardyce Nicoll. ix + 

431 pp. Cambridge University Press, London, 1925. 

Professor Nicoll’s latest book, the sequel to his History of Restoration 
Drama, goes far toward bridging the gap between Elizabethan drama and 
that of today. The attractive opening chapter, divided into sections entitled, 
‘*the audience,’’ ‘‘the theatre,’’ ‘‘the actors and actresses,’’ holds out a 
promise of interest which the following pages scarcely fulfill. The book proper 
is an attempt to fit the dramas of fifty years, occasionally in a rather Pro- 
crustean fashion, into a series of arbitrary classifications. Tragedies, for in- 
stance, are divided into heroic plays, pseudo-classic tragedies, Augustan trage- 
dies, and domestic tragedies. As the author concedes, and as anyone must 
realize, classifications of this sort can never be wholly satisfactory. Such 
plays as Jane Shore, The Conscious Lovers, The Fumeral,—to name the 
first which come to mind,— reveal decidedly conflicting elements; and yet such 
classification as Professor Nicoll undertakes is indubitably useful, and is here 

ed with good sense. The one general fact disclosed,—the variety and 
complet of the drama,— prepares us for some of the author’s specific con- 
clusions» that heroic plays had an important influence on the early eighteenth 
century; that there was a decided revival of interest in masques; that bur- 
lesques and pantomimes became powerful rivals to standard plays; and that 
the vogue of sentimental drama, despite the additions which he makes to the 
list of Professor Bernbaum, was distinctly more limited than has been sup- 
posed. Making up in solidity and inclusiveness what it lacks in attractiveness 
of style, the work is appropriately concluded with excerpts from official docu- 
ments, and a laborious and useful handlist of all plays produced during the 


half-century, together with a full record of the performances accorded each. 
BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD. 


University of Iowa 
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